





















< iors of the Bay. 


\ NEW SPECIMEN. 


vy i wo we would keep it, When we got 
m* ve \ \. > for supper, and we just dropped it 
‘rushedin. We had a sort of sneak- 
2 old man and our uncle would get 
' 21. way, because they were always patter- 
& vec eeolo.” or natural history, or something 


‘—& Ut t) 


ey O'lo't ‘now anything about. While we were 
Supper, thoy came along and found the bird, and 
sard them "“scussing it and talking all sorts of as- 


uintanent. 4. eetly the old man came in—had the 
at by the ice —and gays: 
‘oo + * ore'd you get this?’ 
sue ace o. the woods, sir,’ 
r me across any more birds like 
WAG » 

8 the first one.’ 

a know what you have done? 
1s ure. Cool something that’ll make ye known 
rewhes his bird’s of a new species.’ 

“nc tien.) walked out, and we heard him and 
ear ile that they’d label it with their names 

A 4 ' « Professor Hagenbaum, at Albany, 
etry soon ho igh the old man took hold of the tail 
«tn ¢ ort, and we heard both of them swear a 
ate Y “we came out, the bird was laying on 
or i¢ or te: tenee and the tail on the other. We 

n'y ts 310" igh nor to let on about over-hearing 

over, But about a month after this there 
heotece ls rattiest specimen of a boy you ever 
vonne Ww ‘| to stop with us. He was all rags 
hy ters tired out with running off from his 
‘er oms 2yer@, His shirt was hanging at half- 
htt ‘nba trowsers, and two-thirds of the tail 
it ‘ov of blue flannel that had been sewed 
Wh" poor devil was eating his dinner, 
nitcs od man were studying up what they’d 
ha him. And finally they said, by 
ore 1°97 dito" know what to do with him. Just 
tie" ov os@ up and swung his colors into view, 
thre hee Roh says: 

‘+ Suthes <u might send him to Professor Hagen- 
m t Aen of 
7\s ~) first the old man knew we’d over- 

i) s bi d.tallk, and so he whaled us both. He 
‘!) leor. you to play jokes on your old 
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A B&D INSTRUMENT. we 
’ Green Lake, Wisconsin, 01d H—; 
* only dislikes to pay his debts, but 
y, and scruples at no means to avoid 
has a reputation for want of veraci- 
would believe her. The Legislature 
v to compel each person to “list” his 
‘ property, under oath, and deliver the 
ssors. The assessors, three in num- 
Old H——, and furnished a blank, 
‘»w did not like to come down. Ata 
assessors (at a small country tavern 
wn) to perfect their roll, Old H—, 
f other persons being present, as also 
prominent politician, and withal a 





s proceeded to interrogate Old H——, 
3 personal property, and among other 
‘ him, ‘‘ what musical instruments he 
—, replied, “I have no musical in- 
\y wife’s tongue?” 

who stood near the table, remarked 
Put bim down one lyre (liar).” 

‘ter the roar was over, gave in his in- 
t any further objections, 
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HAD HIM THERE. 


“ti ince @ middle-aged gentleman and a 
) in «ly o:pened to be the only passengers start- 
rou ing in the stage for J—. They were 
1 ue » each other. The lady was carrying a 
12 woe rabbit—a pet. Just before the stage 
nn sts tollegate the lady asked the gentleman 
: tv \bit a moment while she arranged some 
ver pachaves, He took it, covered it in his shawl, 
i( svu-cet it @p in @ manner quite fatherly. The 
1e-\s ener iotieing it, asked if it was their child, 
1 nt ol. fhe gentleman replied: ‘Yes, our first- 
»n. (oe poor thing! After the vehicle had re- 
tee urney the gentleman handed back the 
via What beautiful eyes!—just like its 
lie ' Yes,” responded the damsel, “and ears 
like 1st cher’! 
‘ POTHECARY SELLS Cop-LIVER OIL.— 
‘ig coughers (coffers). 
‘oung lwiies given to blushing?— 
becoming red. 
s company, and so does a marriageable 





» you settled that affair with Lewis 
he kicked me down stairs last week, 
he has stopped bothering me.” 

‘s said the other night that a good way 

‘ing up a child in the way he should go 

hat way occasionally himself. 
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“ost iwral cls @ capital story. Here is one of 
° ’  L .« Land my brother were out in the 
e: \\ \i¢ken-hawk and a crow, and while 
en ic! i. the shade under a tree, he pulled 
» te ue birds and then fooling around and 
4 "sa. 7 built the crow’s tail into the chick- 
bua 1) + ae When we saw what a neat job 
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THE WIDOW FANCHON. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD, 


“*O, T pray thee, take me in!"* 


§ this story is intended strict- 
ly for gentlemen, I particu- 
larly request ladies not to 
read it. Besides, I am afraid 
of the consequences; fur, as 
I am now about to expose 
some of the infernal deceits 
of the sex, I may meet with 
the fate of that renegade 
Mason who exposed the Ma- 
sons. I don’t know what 
his fate was; that’s the worst 
of it. Nobody knows what 
his fate was; but everybody 
knows that an unknown, is 
worse than a known, fate. 
Suppore I should disappear 
some dark night,and never hear of myself again? 
Or, suppose-- But no matter what might ‘happen, 
so long as it wont. For of course no lady will have 
got so far down the page, after the request made 
above. 

But “all young men take warning by this ‘foolish 
little” fellow whom I am going to tell you about. 
Perhaps you think, though, that you are very well 
acqnainted with the subject, that no woman could 
ever deceive you—O no! You know all their little 
wiles and ways, and are prepared for self-defence. 
You poor deluded nincomes! you have scarcely cut 
your milk-teeth. Your sharpness is as of the hoe; 
your penetration is all in your eye, and your know- 
ledge is folderol. Please to listen to Me. It is few 
who have had my advantages, and I heartily wish 
every man might have the same. When I was eigh- 
teen years of age, 1 fell desperately in love with a 
charming woman of thirty. You may smile, but it 
was one of the most sensible things I ever did in my 
life. That lady was talented, handsome and witty. 
She understood human nature, especially the femi- 
nine part of it, and she saved me a vast deal of trou- 
ble. Of course she didn’t want to marry me—she 
was a head taller than I, and had forty more suitable 
beaux —but she liked me, and was, from my first dec- 
laration, one of my very best friends. She knew that 
I couldn’t help falling in love with her, and that 
presently I wouldn’t be able to help falling out of 
love, and she never worried herself nor me about the 
matter, but behaved like a somewhat sharp-tongued 
and highly-sensible angel. 





love me. Only, you dear boy, I hope you’re not go- 
ing to have it hard. I’d rather nurse achild through 
the measles than a lad like you through a violent case 
of first love. Beas moderate as you can, wont you, 
and I’ll always be your friend. You're really a 
splendid fellow, and if you were forty instead of eigh- 
teen, I don’t believe but I would try to captivate you. 
For if you were forty, you wouldn’t fall in love with 
me; you’d take somebody of sixteen. You want to 
kiss my hand, I know you do. Well, you may. Hand- 
some hand, isn’t it? and pretty rings? Those rings 
are to me as scalps to an Indian: by them I count 
my conquests. You may give me one to remember 
you by, if you wont think [am therefore under any 
obligation. But now tell me what earthly satisfac- 
tion you derived from touching my hand with your 
lips? It didn’t hurt me, but I don’t understand what 
pleasure it could giva you. I think it looks a little 
spoony, now. Only don’t get vexed. And of all 
things, dearest Doro, don’t roll your eyes up, nor try 
to look sentimental or tragical. If you do, I shall 
surely give you a box on the ear, when you will find 
that my hand can give as well as receive. There’s 


“Love me?” she would say. “‘Of course you, 


the world; but I’ve boxed his ears scores of times. I 
brought him up, as Iam bringing you up, and he’s 
an ornament to society, if he is a little deaf in the 
left ear. He lays it to the blows I gave him when he 
was in love with me. I shall hate to maim you, you 
pretty boy. So don’t provoke me, and J’ll be a mother 
to you. The girls shall never pull wool over your 
eyes. I’ll teach you how to fascinate others, and 
avoid being fascinated yourself. I’ll make a sensible 
man of you.” 

And she was as good as her word. But of coursea 
fellow can’t dream Love’s young dream a great while 
under such talk as that. I ibly the and 
rosy mists melted away from my goddess, and before 
I was well aware of it, instead of ejaculating, ‘‘My 
queen!” or some such balderdash, when I thought of 
her, I used to think, gratefully, ‘‘That good 
creature!” ! 
She kept a good lookout for me. Let any design- 
ing miss set her little tinsel-traps for me, and forth- 
with in swept My Lady Amizonia, and whispered in 
my ear all about how it was done, and prophesied 
what would be the next move, and laughed mocking- 
ly when her prophecy was fulfilled. And I must say 
that in every case she was right. I don’t know how 
many times I was on the point of being snapped up, 
when that devoted woman saved me. 

“Now look at Minnie Ray,” she said. “She is 
pretending that she doesn’t know you are here, but 
she was looking when you appeared at the door. She 
has been watching for you, and presently she will 
look up with a charming start of surprise and pleas- 
ure. She is acting for you now. See her show off 
her arms. Now ina minute she will put her hand 
up flat on this side of her hair, to let you see that she 
has a diamond ring. She wants to frighten you, to 
make you jealous. Don’t break your heart in fear of 
arival. That ring belongs to her sister, who is kept 
at home to-night by a bad cold in her head. I dare 
say she doesn’t know that Minnie’s got the ring, and 
will give her a good scolding when she finds out. 
There goes her hand! Didn’t I tell you? I know 
her tricks. She has a certain number which I have 
seen her play off on a dozen other fellows. Now she’s 
getting ready to see you. Watch for the start and 
the smile. There!” 

And soon. It was the best protection in the world 
for an innocent, guileless young fellow. And I would 
advise all young men to provide themselves likewise. 
Take some woman a little older than yourse}f-one 
who doesn’t want you to marry her, nor her sister, 
nor her daughter, nor her niece, nor her cousin, nor 
her friend, nor anything that is hers—and then put 
yourself entirely under her control. 

But never let your guardian goaway and leave you 
till you have been at least five years under her tui- 
tion. Amizonia went away for a three-months’ visit, 
and while she was gone the destroyer came. She, 
Amizonia, gave me every charge before leaving me, 
and I believed myself to be thoroughly fortified; but 
I wasn’t. I hadn’t seen Widow Fanchon then. ‘ 

She made her appearance the very evening after 
Amizonia went away. I was sitting in the parlor— 
we boarded at a big boarding-house—and looking 
lonesomely about, mentally turning up my nose at 
the half-dozen of persons in the room, when a small, 
black-robed figure appeared in the door, looked tim- 
idly about for a seat, then glided to it, and sat quietly 
with folded hands. Her manner was 80 quiet and 
unassuming, so different from the manner of most 
young ladies of the house, and her black dress and 
pensive face had such a pathetic look, that I watched 
her. She did not at first seem to me to be pretty, but 
after a while I liked her looks better, and before long 
I concluded that she was pretty. A neat figure, me- 
dium sized, brown hair drawn back with « severe 
but becoming simplicity from her pale face, brown 
eyes, neither very brilliant nor very expressive, but 

large, a very pretty nose and avery pretty mouth. 
But the expression was the cbief charm. It was 
modest and sweet, and there was a certain uncon- 
sciousness in her air. She seemed contained in her- 

















ta Trotwood, one of the most sensible fellows in 


of what went on about her. Presently, looking 
steadily and watching her slight motions, I perceived 
a touch of dignity also, and began to find that she 
was self-possessed as well as modest. I had got quite 
interested in this new arrival, when Ned Hy flier came 
in, and, spying me, marched across the room to me. 
The little lady, I observed, just glanced at him as he 
passed, then looked out the window, evidently not 
feeling the slightest interest in him. It proved her 
not impressible, fur Ned was a very handsome fellow. 
I nodded in her direction, after we had talked a 
minute. 

“ Not bad-looking, Ned,” I remarked. 

He turned in his bold way, and looked at her. I 
was glad she happened to be looking towards the 
window, for she could scarcely have failed to be em- 
barrassed by such a look. She looked dreamily and 
unconsciously out, her head drooping a little towards 
one side, her white teeth gnawing softly and absently 
her under lip. 

“ Why, that!” said Ned, in an exclamatory whis- 
per; “that’s Mrs. Fanchon.” And he walked 
straight across the room, towards her. 

As he came near, she glanced carelessly up, and 
was about looking away, when sbe recognized him. 
Instantly the face changed. A smile, bright and 
child-like, lighted it, dimpling the lily cheek, carving 
the pretty lips, lighting the dark eyes. She half rose, 
offered her hand with an air at once cordial, pleased, 
and surprised. They were at such distance that I 
did not hear what they said, but I saw that her man- 
ner was lively and friendly, and heard aclear and 
rather childish voice. 

After a minute, Ned looked at me and said some- 
thing, and I saw her eyes follow his glance. Of course 
I looked away, and tried to appear unconscious, and 
of course when Ned came and said that he had Mrs. 
Fanchon’s permission to present me to her, I rose 
with alacrity and followed him. 

She received me politely, with graceful ease, but 
with downcast eyes, and « slight appearance of re- 
serve. Evidently she was slightly diffident, in spite 
of her apparent self-possession. It was some time 
before shé made a remark to me, except in answer to 
my own, and she never once smiled on me till I said 
‘good-night. 

We had talked a few minutes with her, when a 
commonplace middle-aged woman, very much dress- 
ed, came in. Mrs. Fanchon rose in the sweetest 
manner, to give her an affectionate greeting, and in- 
troduced her to us as her aunt, Mrs. Jacobs. They 
were going to board at Blank House that winter. 
The elder lady had a trouble with her eyes, and had 
come up to consult an oculist. 

That night, after Ned and I had gone up to my 
room, he gave me a little history of this young 
widow—for widow she was. She had been a seam- 
stress, and had captivated the son of a wealthy lady 
for whom she sewed. The family had been enraged, 
and when the son had married the girl, they turned 
him off. He went into the army, after having been 
six months married, and was killed there a year be- 
fure I saw the lady. She had a little left her besides 
his pension, and was able to live without work. She 
lived with this aunt, who had never noticed her be- 
fore, but who took pity on her in her affliction. 


third night I admired Mrs. Fanchon immensely, and 
never thought of pity; the fourth night I went to 
bed in love with the Widow Fanchon, and dreamed 
of her all night. 

Fortunately, she did not perceive my sentiments. 
There was a frank and almost child-like candor in 
her character, which prevented her fancying any- 
thing but what appeared ; and for a while 1 was care- 
ful to veil my feelings. So long as she showed no 
particular preference for any one else, I resolved to 
win her friendship before I should let her perceive 
that I desired anything more. 

Do you know what a charming thing is the friend- 
ship of a pretty woman whom you adore? I never 
knew before, but I found out then. How sweet it 
was to see her face brighten when she saw me com- 
ing, to know that she looked for me, to suspect that 
she loved me better than she was aware. And, after 
a@ week’s acquaintance, O, the rapture to see a spark 
of real jealousy spring into her face! It happened this 
wise. The Rev. Mr. Jennings cawe to town to attend 
some conventicle or other, and brought bis daughter 
Julia. Julia was an old friend of mine, and in 
spite of my pre-occupation, I could not help being 
glad to see her. She had spent many a week at our 
house, when Mr. Jennings and the Rev. Doctor Ar- 
nold were friends, before they had that falling out. on 
the subject of election. (For pity’s s:ke don’t let the 
printer put that word elections. The reverend gen- 
tlemen were on the track of grace, and not politics ) 

Well, I welcomed little Jennings to the honse, and 
paid all attention to her the first evening. only being 
able to spend a few moments with Mrs. Fanchon, to 
whom I explained that Julia was an old friend, etc. 
She looked at me sweetly, smiled and nodded, and I 
thought all was right. But when I went to say good- 
night to her, she turned her shoulder on me most 
decidedly, and scarcely vouchsafed the least notice. 
I went away, half distressed and half delighted, and 
was all of a tremor when I went down stairs the next 
morning. Mrs. Fanchon was not in the parlor, but 
Julia was. I hardly dared speak to her, but she 
came to me where I stood hesitating just inside the 
door, and began chatting in her bright, pleasant way. 
While we stood there, I heard a step I knew in the 
entry, then Mrs. Fanchon appeared on the threshold. 
She cast one cold glance towards us, then, without 
taking the slightest notice of my bow, swept in and 
past us. 

“* Why, how rude!” exclaimed Julia, indignanily. 
“Who is that person? She brushed past me so 
roughly that she half pushed me down.” 

Ah, what a pang I felt! But then, would she caro 
80 much if she did not love me? The blow cured, 
while it hurt. But.I spent one most miserable week. 


refused an !::troduction, and said that Mrs. Fanchon 
was bold. I Idn’t have believed that Julia could 
be so ill-natured and envious. Bat women, I bal 
heard, always were envious of each other. I didn't 
think so much of Julia after that, and a coolness 
came between us. 

Fortunately, she went home at the end of the 
week, and I must say I was glad when she weut, 
though there had never before been the slightest 
break in our friendship, and I had loved ber like a 








“J was acquainted with her husband,” said Ned, 
“ and he was a fine fellow. They were married while 
1 was out West. I don’t know much of her, but she 
seems a nice little woman, modest and pleasant. She 


most like talking with him to talk to me, she had 
heard him speak of me 80 often. I was very fond of 
Fanchon.” 

Some way, while Ned talked, I caught myself wish- 
ing that I had been a friend of the deceased Fanchon, 
and was conscious of a little feeling of envy towards 
my companion. Then I went to sleep, pitying the 
poor little widow left so soon alone in a cold world. I 
woke up the next morning, pitying her. The next 
night my pity was rose-colored; the second night I 





self, and though not abstracted, did not notice much 


did not pity s0 much as I admired Mrs. Fanchon; the 





brother. I did not blame Anne Fanchon for being 
angry with me. After being 80 attentive to her as I 
had been, I had no right to leave her for any one 
. else. 


feels very badly about Fanchon, and was glad tosee| The first evening after Julia went, I came into the 
a friend of his. She told me to-night that it was al- | parlor early before tea. There was no Mrs. Fanchon 


there. 1 waited till after the tea-bell had rung, then 
went ints the dining-room to tind the young widow 
there with her aunt and Tom Hyflier. Tom and the 
aunt were talking gayly, but Anne sat pale and sad, 
with downcast eyes, not speaking a word. Some 
stupid simpleton ha‘ taken my seat opposite ber, and 
I was forced to take one at a dist All teati 
| she never looked at me, or seemed aware that I was 
present; and when she went out, she passed me with 
‘ the very siightest recognition. I f Nowed her into 
the parlor. The gas was lighted, but she seated 











I tried to get the two women acquainte!; but Julia 
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herself by a window, and looked pensively out into 
the twilight. 1 followed her to the window, and 
stood half behind, half beside her. She was too pre- 
occupied to perceive me, and started when I spoke 
her name. Looking up at me hastily, I perceived 
that her eyes were fall of tears. 

“ Dear Mrs. Fanchon,” I said, impulsively, “ what 
has happened to distress you?” 

She returned hastily towards the window, with a 
faltering: 

“0, no matter!” and began tapping the pane. 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Fanchon!” I began, and, ascertaining 
by a glance that no one was looking, I bent to take 
her band. It rested passively in mine. “Dear 
Anne!” I said, with a bounding heart. ‘“ Will not 
you confide in one who loves you?” 

**No one loves me,” she said, in a voice that was 
almost a sob. 

**T love you!” I said, ardently, clasping the hand I 
held, and leaning on the back of her chair so as to 
screen her from the observation of those in the room. 

She sat perfectly silent, her face turned away. 

No matter about the rest of ourtalk. We sat there 
the entire evening, our backs so decidedly turned 
upon everybody else that not even Tom Hyflier ven- 
tured to approach us, and the vulgar aunt kept her 
distance. All the sadnese had gone from my lady’s 
face, and she looked as sweet and smiling as a child. 
Once in a while her eyes were raised shyly to mine, 
and her hand was in mine all the time. 

How can I describe the week that followed the first 
rapture of acknowledged and requited love? The 
reader may smile at the suddenness of the affair, as 
people in the house did; but I was happy. Ofcourse 
I had offered myself that very first evening; but my 
darling would not allow me to bind myself so rashly. 

*¢ You may change your mind,” she said, with an 
arch yet reproachful smile. 

“ Never! O, never!” 

She tapped my arm softly with her hand. 

* Besides, I must ask auntie,” she said. 

“ Why need you ask her?” I asked, in a little vex- 
ation. “ You are not under her guardianship.” 

The truth was, that, enchanted as I was with Anne, 
my complacency did not extend to her aunt. My 
aristocratic prejudices took alarm at her look and 
ways. She was the wife of a livery-stable keeper, I 
had heard, and her husband had risen to his present 
exalted position at the head of the grooms from being 
agroom. It was alsointimated to me that he was 
himself in the habit of rubbing down the horses of 
his best customers. This woman, who, in spite of her 
fine dress, seemed quite suited to be the wife of a man 
who curried horses and sat at the dinner-table in his 
shirt-sleeves, would never be a fit companion for my 
wife, I resolved, and, as I said before, my pride tuok 
alarm at the idea of her consent being necessary to 
my engagement with Anne. 

“ But, you know, Doro, I am so unused to deciding 
for myself,” said Anne, timidly. 

Doro! I could have hugged the old lady and ber 
shirt-sleeved husband on the spot. To be called 
Doro by those sweet lips, and after only a fortnight’s 
acquaintance! It was bliss. And then the child- 
like dependence of her disposition. She could not 
promise to marry even the man she loved, without 
asking advice of some one. Ah, hasten the happy 
day when she would come to me alone for advice. 

Well, after that was a week of happiness, as I have 
said. Anne was all fondness, and we cared little 
what people said. The aunt was delighted, and, 
with an effort, I had managed to treat her civilly. 

At the end of the week, as I came in one evening 
about an hour before supper, a line was handed me 
by the porter: 


“Come up to my room instantly. AMIZONIA.” 


I stared in amazement. Amizonia returned? She 
had gone away for a three-months’ visit, and was 
back ina fortnight. I went up stairs, for Amizonia 
had a private sitting-room of her own, and knocked 
at the door. Someway I wasn’t as rejoiced as I ought 
to have been, but when I saw her,I came to my 
senses and held out my hand. 

“ How in the world—” I began. 

“There, don’t exclaim!” she said, impatiently, 
just touching my hand, then pulling her fingers 
away as if she were afraid of contamination. “I’ve 
heard nothing but exclamations since I came back. 
Once for all, the reason why I came is that the 
typhoid fever is raging in B——, and I ran away from 
it. That fever is fatal to our family. If one of them 
is within fifty miles of a typhoid it catches him or 
her. Now drop the subject. I have something else 
to speak of. Come here and sit where I can see your 
face.” 

She seated herself majestically in an arm-chair 
before the window to which her back was turned, 
while the whole western light shone in on my face as 
I took the chair to which she pointed before her. I 
‘own I felt a little sheepish, but resolved to stand my 
ground. Of course, she had heard of Anne from 
some of the house-gossips, and, of course, she thought 
I had been taken in; but just let her wait till she 
should see my beauty! She looked at me keenly out 
of her black eyes, a look in which there was anger 
and a spice of scorn. 

“Young man,” she began, emphatically, “‘so you 
have developed a new character since I saw you last. 
You are coming out as a flirt.” 

“ Certainly not!” I replied, highly nettled at her 
tone. 

“You don’t mean to say that you’re in earnest!” 
she almost screamed. 

‘* Will you please to explain,” I said, stiffly. 
She looked at me a full minute without speaking, 





seeming to be controlling her anger, or studying my 
face, I couldn’t be sure which. Then she spoke 
again. 2 | 
“ Doesn’t Widow Fanchon fix ber mouth real | 
pretty?” she said, in an entirely different tone, but | 


** See, this way!” and, by George! ifshe didn’t make | 
a@ mouth just like my Anne, first biting and moisten- | 
ing her lips in a way Anne had. “ But I think this. 
is prettier,” she said, assuming another expression of 
the lips. “But on the whole the widow perhaps 
chooses the one most likely to take with gentlemen. 
It looks as though there were a lump of sugar inside, 
on the tongue.” 

‘*¢ Amizonia,” I said, in a heat, “I will not hear 
this. You are wronging Mrs. Fanchon. Because 
some women are artful, you wont allow any to be 
honest. You are unjust.” 

‘* Perhaps I am envious,” she said, composedly; at 
which thought I colored, for that thought did cer- 
tainly enter my mind. ‘“ Mr. Doro, three weeks ago 
to-day I left this house, and then you had never seen 
nor heard of this person. I have seen and known 
about her for years. The Fanchons were dear friends 
of mine, and I know just how she hooked the young 
man. He was ycunger than she, just as you are, and 
she practised on him.” 

** You mistake,” I said. “ Mrs. Fanchon is nine- 
‘teen, and I am twenty.” 

“ Widow Fanchon is twenty-five,” said Amizonia. 
“T happen to know. And to my mind she looks it. 
I see that you’re pretty far gone, you simpleton, but 
do try to control yourself and listen to me this once. 
That woman is an artful, designing thing, to whom 
the others of whom I have warned you are innocent 
lambs. She has made more mischief than her neck 
is worth. The worst of it is, that she really half falls 
in love with all these fellows she tries to catch. That 
makes her more dangerous.” 

All the fellows! I felt the blood surging over my 
face. 

“You poor boy!” said Amizonia, perceiving it. 
** You fancy that she never loved any one but you, 
and that her love for her deceased Fanchon was a 
sort of childish affection. She has told half a dozen 
others so, and will probably tell you if she gets a 
chance.” 

Alas! she had already told me the same. 

“ The worst of it is,” resumed Amizonia, “ that her 
childlike affections do not always cling to those who 
are free to return them. She sometimes is a little 
more captivating to married men than their wives 
like, and—” 

“ Amizonia!”’ I cried out, starting to my feet, “I 
will not hear this! I have no right to hear Mrs. 
Fanchon’s character traduced. I will prove that she 
has been slandered.” 

Awizonia looked at me with eyes full of astonish- 
ment and fear, her face growing pale. ‘Theodore 
Arnold,” she said,in a stage whisper, “‘ you don’t 
mean to tell me that you are committed to that— 
creature?” 

I was in for it, and I will perish before I own that 
my knees trembled as I proclaimed ‘ Amizonia, I am 
engaged to Mrs. Fanchon!”’ in the same tone I had 
used as a schoolboy when I declaimed, “ And, 
stranger, Iam Roderick Dhu!” 

Amizonia stared at me a full minute, then lifting 
her two hands, burst into tears and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. If she had raved, I wouldn’t 
have minded, but to see her taking on that way 
melted at the same time that it awed me. I had seen 
Amizonia laugh, sneer and scold, but weep never. I 
couldn’t help thinking that something terrible must 
be the matter when such an effect could be produced. 

“Now, don’t!” I cried, in my bungling man 
fashion, and began to coax and entreat. 

“An ungrateful wretch that I have taught, and 
protected, and petted!” she sobbed, pushing me 
away. 

What could I do? Amizonia had been a good 
friend to me, and I had, considering the circumstan- 
ces, been a little harsh. It is true, an awful suspi- 
cion crossed my mind that she was in love with me 
herself; but what man would have been angry at 
that? I soothed her the best way I could, and at 
length she softened and smiled. 

“ Now, Doro,” she said, coaxingly, patting me on 
the shoulder, as she had ten thousand times before. 
But now I drew back a little, blushing. What if 
Anne should see! 

There was an instant’s pause during which I did 
not dare to raise my eyes. It was awkward having 
one woman sweet on you when you are sweet on an- 
other. But hardly had the thought time to form 
itself in my mind when a whanging blow from Ami- 
zonia’s white, firm hand nearly knocked me out of 
my chair. 

“Why, Amizo—” I cried out. But before I had 
time to get her whole name out, a companion slap 
on the other side of my head knocked me upright 
again. I started up and put myself on the defensive. 

“ Now sit down and behave yourself,” said the 
lady, with great coolness. “ And, you puppy! mind 
how you get absurd notions into your head about 
me. I fancy that one is outof it. I in love with 
you!” and she burst into a loud laugh. 

* And now I think that we are on a proper foot- 
ing,” she resumed, composing herself. ‘‘ Now you 
can listen to reason. I am going to take the trouble 
to tell you some of that woman’s history; and, mind, 
every word is true; no surmise nor hearsay, but 
known truth. That girl was born of low parents, 
and ranged the city streets like any little paddy 
before she could speak. She grew familiar with 





know now or ever desire to know of objectionable 
topics. At fourteen she was taken in hand bya 
benevolent lady who thought it a pity to see her in 


the street, and was put into a dressmaker’s shop. 
They had to watch her there, for she had a habit of 


one whose mocking was infinitely more cutting. | pilfering everything she could lay her hands on. 


But they threatened and coaxed till she was broken 
of that. A new character developed itself in this new 
place. She began to be fund of dress, and to ape the 
manners of the fine ladies she saw there. I used to 
have my work done in that shop, and I know all 
about her. She stole a garnet ring I left in the dress- 
img-room, and afterward gave it back, not confessing 
and crying about it, but telling a smooth lie witha 
face that never once changed. She was too old in 
8in to be disconcerted. Well, as soon as her trade 
was well learned, she left the shop and went out sew- 
ing on her own account, And wherever she went 
she made eyes at the gentlemen. She would con- 
trive to meet them on the stairs, and cut upa good 
many little shines which I will not recount, all to at- 
tract attention. She knew how to flatter the women, 
too, those in whose houses she wished to stay. Pres- 
ently she experienced religion. The girl was ambi- 
tious, and she aimed high this time. She had been 
sewing in the family of a distinguished: bachelor 
clergyman whose sisters lived with him. They 
thought the girl pretty and modest, and took her to 
their table when they had no company; and, of 
course, had her in to family prayers. She was con- 
victed of sin at once, and the Rev. Mr. Jameson con- 
gratulated himself that his eloquent exhortations had 
been the means of snatching this brand from the 
burning. He took great interest in her, and she 
could not take a step without bis help. He taught 
her and advised, and comforted her, and she told 
him all her trials, that is, the pretty, sentimental 
ones, and she wasreally gettingon swimmingly. But 
one of the Miss Jamesons got her eyes open, and 
began to look about her, and to watch these inter- 
views, popping into the study unexpectedly. She 
didn’t feel pleased with the appearance of things. 
She couldn’t understand why, when the young wo- 
man was telling her pitiful stories she need drop her 
head on the reverend gentleman’s shoulder so often, 
or why, if she were really modest, she need assume 
such airs of modesty. A real modesty doesn’t think 
quite so much how it shall show itself. Well, the 
lady inquired into the young seamstress’s antece- 
dents, and told her brother the whole. He was con- 
founded, but persisted that she might be really re- 
formed. The girl got win: of this, and made a merit 
of necessity, pretending to tell him all her past life. 
And a pretty pack of lies she must have told. Fancy 
her making herself out a martyr, a sort of lost little 
lamb who had wandered in all sorts of filthy places 
without getting a single spot on her pretty, white 
wool, O, no! but who had been hooked at and bitten 
at, and otherwise maltreated by all the black sheep 
and the goats. 

‘Of course she dissolved in tears at the climax of 
her story when she came to some scrape which she 
could not well account for, and must lose voice at. 
But her head had to sink into her hands this time, 
the Rev. Mr. Jameson’s shoulder was a little further 
off than usual. There is no knowing how far she 
might have bamboozled the minister if he had not 
been engaged. In four weeks from the time she 
learnt that she was in full pursuit of a favorite actor. 
She fancied that she had a talent for the stage, and 
without any introduction, companion, or reference, 
went to the actor for advice and instruction. He 
gave her a trial, got disgusted with her sickening 
fondness, and turned her off. I can’t tell you all her 
affairs, but, Dode, she is a hackneyed creature with- 
out one particle of delicacy left in her. 

“But I will tell you how she got Fanchon. She 
was sewing at his mother’s, and tried every way to 
attract him. She used to drop her handkerchief in 
his way,contrive to have some errand up or down stairs 
when she heard his step in the hall, and waylaid him 
on all occasions. Fanchon was soft and vain, and he 
was pleased; he was green, moreover, and thought 
all these manceuvres accidents. Well, the Fanchons 
soon found out what she was up to, and sent her off. 
The day after she went young Fanchon received a 
note asking him to call and see her on particular 
business. Of course, he didn’t tell his ma, and, of 
course, he went. He found her in a most terrible fit 
of distress, indignation and despair. His family had 
talked about her, she said, had put a witng con- 
struction on her intercourse with him, had slandered 
her so that she would have to leave the city. She 
got the young simpleton in a perfect fever of enthu- 
siastic anger on her account, and before he had left 
he was her declared iover. He went home and raved 
like a third-rate actor. It was in vain that they told 
him that when they had dismissed the girl from the 
house they had dismissed her from their minds also, 
and had not condescended to think of or mention her 
since. He believed his precious jade of a seamstress, 
and the end of the matter was that they were mar- 
ried in a fortnight, and that in three months Fanch 


place a conspicuous one also where everybody will be 
sure to see her? And just let everybody look at and 
attend to anybody but her, as she seems to wish. 
Let me tell you, she would flounce out of the roum at 
short notice.” 

I had nothing to say. 

“ There, now go away,” said Amizonia. “If you 
are lost, your blood be upon your own head. Oaly 
keep yout eyes open, and you can get out of the 
scrape. You are smart, Dode, if you are a fool.” 

I found Anne in the parlor, and pleaded a head- 
ache to account for my bad spirits, 

“Don’t you want me to bathe your head?” she 
asked, with tender anxiety. 

I thanked her and declined. In a few minutes 
Amizonia came in. 1 glanced at Anne. When she 
saw. who it was she gave a start, and a curious ex- 
pression passed over her face, a@ look of fear and 
hatred that sickened me to see there. Amizonia 
came sweeping slowly across the room, her bronze- 
colored silk skirts trailing superbly over the carpet. 
She opened her eyes with a haughty stare at sight of 
Mrs, Fanchon who gave her as haughty a one in re- 
turn, then spying me, nodded with a familiar smile. 

Anne glanced fearfully at me with her startled eyes, 
then assumed a calm and smiling demeanor, Ah, 
me! How unlike this ready self-command was to 
the simple gentle-woman I had fanvied her to be. 
We went out to supper, and I could not help notic- 
ing that Mrs. Fanchon crowded rudely out the door 
in front of Amizonia, and paused in the dining-room 
door purposely to keep the other waiting behind her, 
all the while langhing and chatting in an unusually 
gay manner. She did not take her own seat either, 
but pulled me on and sat at the very head of the 
table. I sat astonished ai the change, Instead of 
the retiring modesty which had charmed me, she as- 
sumed to lead the conversation, to monopolize it, and 
to exclude Amizonia. 

That lady stared a little, laughed, then took a seat 
at the very foot of the table, called her friends 
around her, and immediately that became the capital, 
and the upper end where we sat a province. Mrs. 
Fanchon grew deathly pale at the ill success of her 
scheme, and rose to leave the table. 

‘Don’t go,” I said, not half through with my 
supper. 

* You can stay,” she said, with an angry gleam in 
her eyes. ‘‘ But, if you let me go out alone, I will 
never forgive you!” she added, in an undertone. 

I rose, bowed deeply, and offered my arm, but 
when we reached the parlor I only looked at her 
coldly, and said nothing. 

She struggled to regain her ordinary manner, 
smiled, and petted me coaxinglyon the arm. “I am 
so nervous I don’t know what to do with myself,” 
she said, tremulously. “I have something to tell 
you.” 

“I am ready to hear,” I said, coldly. 

**O, not here!” she exclaimed. “ Where can we 
go?” Her lip began to tremble and she was nearly 
crying. ‘‘I am so distressed, Doro, My heart is 
breaking!” 

I led her to a little library and closed the door 
after us, softening a little toward her. “ What can 
have happened, Anne?” 

She sank into a chair, all tears and trembling. 
“That dreadful woman!” she sobbed oat. “She is 
the worst enemy I ever had. She has been talking 
awfully about me. She says that you and I—” Here 
she covered her face quite, and seemed unable to 


proceed, 

“‘ Who is the dreadful woman? and what does she 
say about you and I?” I asked. 

*‘ That—that Amizonia!”’ sobbed Mrs. Fanchon, on 
my shoulder, as she used to sobon the minister’s, 
“she has been trying to make people believe that— 
that—” 

“Do you mean that she has been saying anything 
dishonorable about us?” I demanded, almost push- 
ing her away, disgusted at such duplicity. 

“‘ Yes!” came in faltering tones. 

“TI don’t beliove it!” I said, roundly. 

* But she has,” persisted the widow. ‘‘ And I can 
stay here no longer. I must go away to-night or in 
the morning.” 

“To whom did she say this?’’ I asked, feeling a 
terrible collapse in my affection for Mrs. Fanchon. 

“{ cannot tell,” she said. “The person made me 
promise not to.” 

The door opened at this instant, and Amizonia 
stood on the threshold. ‘O,” she said, carelessly, 
‘am I interrupting?” 

‘¢ Come in and shut the door,” I said. 

Amizonia obeyed with alacrity, not only shutting 
the door, but locking it. Mrs. Fanghon started up 
pale and flashing. . v 

“Let me out!” she cried, going toward the door. 

“Stop a moment, Anne,” I said, gently, detaining 
her. “If you are wronged, I will defend you; but I 
want to see justice done. Amizonia, she says that 
some person whom she will not mention has heard 





was glad to go into the army to get ridof her. I 
don’t know of her affairs since, except that she has 
paraded herself before his family in the most brazen 
manner.” 

Amizonia paused. 

“T suppose you believe what you say,” I said, try- 
ing to look superior and unmoved. ‘“ But brazen is 
@ word that no one can think of when looking at Mrs. 
Fanchon.” 

Amizonia shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 
“O, the penetration,” she exclaimed. ‘“‘ You think 
that she is retiring, because she takes her seat in a 








every sort of vice, and knew more at twelve than I 


quiet manner, and in a retired place. But is not that 


you speaking against her and me.” 

Amizonia cast a look of withering scorn on the 
widow. 

“She told Fanchon that some person whom she 
would not name had been speaking against her and 
him. I demand your authority, Mrs. Fanchon.” 

**I don’t need any authority to know that you al- 
ways slander me when you can,” retorted Anne; and 
I must confess she looked like a termagant, and that 
she spoke like one. “ You are a lying old maid who 
hates every woman younger than yourself. Every- 
body knows that you almost died when Mr. Caldwell 
married Frances Vane. He knew himself that you 
were in love with him.” 
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“Shame! Shame, Mrs. Fanchon!” I | 
as s00n as My astonishment would let me 

“And you,” she cried, turning on n 
beside herself, “ you are nothing better | 
sop. I wouldn't marry you if you were r 
Open that door, You're a pair of knay 
gether, and I defy you to stand in my w: 

Amizonia opened the door, and, as 
through it, Mrs. Fanchon gave it a push 
ly prostrated the others on the floor. 

Awmizouia recovered herself laughing 
satisfied, you poor Dore?” 

“Don't say anything,” I begged. 

“O, the timid, retiring, modest ore 
said, maliciously. 

Mrs. Fanchon and her aunt left the ho 
morning before breakfast. I did not sa) 
them. The last I heard of the widow + 
joined the Baptist church in M——. The 
young and good-looking, and seems to 
with her. 
( “She is such a modest, timid thing,” 
i. formant. “The Rey. Mr. Fenve says he 
& woman 80 perfectly childlike and uns: 
Did you ever see her?” 

“ Yes, a—a few times,” I said. 


“ Didn’t you admire her?” asked my 
inquirer. 

“Ahem! Yes, O, of course!” 

The young man looked at me keenly, 
finger up to one side of his nose. “ Let’ 
his not very lucid remark. “I am alway 
a minister taken in.” 

A RISE IN INDIG:«: 

“D'LI'TED to see you—dear fellow—' 








and two more bottles of bitter beer.—W- ' 


and even more mercurial and inconse 
usual, He had not long returned from ©: 
ride; and after that exer’ 
ternate?y spouting Mr. Owen Meredith’. 
playing snatches of Ji Flauto Magico on» \\: 
The friend whom he addressed (Da)! : 
indigo-merchant) was evidently nervous »: 
There was, there could be no doubt, r: 

his mind, His eyes wandered from 
another in the hotel-room; he looked 


Jekyll’s multitadinous questions, 
Jekyll warbled on the flute, and rip, 
scales, ending with a melancholy shake ons 


lying open across a box of cheroots: 


“ My little love, do you remember 
Ere we were grown 60 sadly wis: 
Those evenings in the bleak Decer ' 
Curtained warm from the snowy v 
When you and I played cheas tog: | 
Checkmatec by each other's ey: 


2 Isn’t that jolly, by Jove, sir? Well: 
Ah, still I see your soft, white hi 
Soft, whitehand. Pretty—eh? Rather 
Hovering warm o'er king and que: 
Our fingers touch, our glances me 
And falter - falls your golden ha 
Against my cheek—your bosom 6» 
Is heaving. Down the field your. 
Rides slowly, her soldiery betwee: 


And checks me unaware. 


That’s the style; there's some go in tha! 
is this like, Dallas?—All right; here's ti -. 
the curry. 
At Paris, it was at the opera there, 
And she looked like a queen in a book t: 
With the wreath of pearl in her rave: | 
And the brooch in her breast so bright. 


Dallas looked up languidly from the ' = - 
glishman, in which he was reading the > 
and said: ‘‘ Why, Miss Wallace, of cor: 
you waltzed with at Baroda, and have © 
on ever since.” 

It was a mere guess of Dallas's, but it - 
one, and Jekyll was delighted. 

“ She is a glorious girl!” he said, wit! ‘' 
at the curry; “and the finest eyes,I* 
saw since I’ve been in India! If sh« 
boat, as the governor says she may, I'll ‘ 

I don’t propose before we get to Aden. 


ter? Old Lemmington refused you 
those beasts N: and Bates do- 
for my bilis? If it is the old fool Lew” 
off with Annie. If it is the bills, get "er 7 
I can send out the ready. Come, outw : 
the deuce is it? Here, have some mor * - 
git amari; freely rendered: After the « 

the night comes the bitter in the m 

4 I’ve got it; it’s indigo.” 

“ Yes, indigo’s fallen,” said Dallas, ~ 
pushing back from him a plate still be’ 

my ch of @ th d a year—the 

with Lemmington before he will let me 
—are more remote than ever. | am inv 
borrowed for you and for myself from 

an‘ Bates, the latter of whom is my rt 
—the snob!); and now these fellows 

































for tiffin.—Limjee, you lazy rascal, brin: ‘| - 


you look about the gills!), is Crawford o* | 
und yet? I suppose he'll get his step: 
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“Shame! Shame, Mrs. Fanchon!” I interrupted, 
as soon as my astonishment would let me speak. 

“And you,” she cried, turning on me, perfectly 
beside herself, ‘‘ you are nothing better than a milk- 
sop. I wouldn’t marry you if you were made of gold. 
Open that door. You’re a pair of knavish fools to- 
gether, and I defy you to stand in my way.” 

Amizonia opened the door, and, as she passed 
through it, Mrs. Fanchon gave it a push which near- 
ly prostrated the others on the floor. 

Awizonia recovered herself laughing. ‘ Are you 
satisfied, you poor Doro?” 

“ Don't say anything,” I begged. 

“O, the timid, retiring, modest creature!” she 
said, maliciously. 

Mrs. Fanchon and her aunt left the house the next 
morning before breakfast. I did not say farewell to 
them. The last I heard of the widow she had just 
joined the Baptist church in M——. The minister is 
young and good-looking, and seems to be pleased 
with her, 

“She is such a modest, timid thing,” said my in- 
formant. “The Rev. Mr. Fence says he never knew 
a woman so perfectly childlike and unsophisticated. 
Did you ever see her?” 

“ Yes, a—a few times,” I said. 

“ Didn’t you admire her?” asked my pertinacious 
inquirer. : 

“Ahem! Yes, O, of course!” 

The young man looked at me keenly, then put his 
finger up to one side of his nose. “Let ’em go,” was 
his not very lucid remark. ‘1 am always glad to see 
a minister taken in.” , 





A RISE IN INDIGO. 





“D'LI'TED to see you—dear fellow—just in time 
for tiffin.—Limjee, you lazy rascal, bring the curry 
and two more bottles of bitter beer.—Well (how pale 
you look about the gills!), is Crawford off to Ootaca- 

und yet? I suppose he’ll get his step now?” 

Lidhtenant Jekyll of H. M. 93d Regiment had just 
got his furlough, and was off from Bombay in four 
days by the P. and O. s. 8. Malia to Suez, en route to 
Oid England. He was in the highest possible spirits, 
and even more mercurial and inconsequential than 
usual. He had not long returned from his morning 
ride; and after that exhilarating exercise, was al- 
ternatefy spouting Mr. Owen Meredith’s poetry, and 
playing snatches of J/ Flauto Magico on a flute. 

The friend whom he addressed (Dallas,a young 
indigo-merchant) was evidently nervous and restless. 
There was, there could be no doubt, something on 
his mind. His eyes wandered from one object to 
another in the hotel-room; he looked out of the 
window on the surf, and replied in an absent way to 
Jekyll’s multitudinous questions. 

Jekyll warbled on the flute, and rippled over the 
scales, ending with a melancholy shake on the B-flat 
key; then he spouted from a red book that had been 
lying open across a box of cheroots: 


“ My little love, do you remember 
Ere we were grown so sadly wise, 
Those evenings in the bleak December, 
Curtained warm from the snowy weather, 
When you and I played chess together— 
Checkmateé by each other's eyes? 
Isn’t that jolly, by Jove, sir? Well: 
Ah, still I see your soft, white hand 
Soft, whitehand. Pretty—eh? Rather! 


Hovering warm o’er king and queen; 

Our fingers touch, our glances meet 
And falter - falls your golden hair 

Against my cheek—your bosom sweet 

Is heaving. Down the field your queen 

Rides slowly, her soldiery between, 
And checks me unaware. 


That’s the style; there’s some go in that. And who 
is this like, Dallas?—All right; here’s that fool with 
the curry. 
At Paris, it was at the opera there, 
And she looked like a queen in a book that night, 
With the wreath of pearl in her raven hair, 
And the brooch in her breast so bright.” 


Dallas looked up languidly from the Calcutta En- 
glishman, in which he was reading the price-current, 
and said: ‘* Why, Miss Wallace, of course}; the girl 
you waltzed with at Baroda, and have been spoony 
on ever since.” 

It was a mere guess of Dallas’s, but it was a correct 
one, and Jekyll was delighted. 

“ She is a glorious girl!” he said, with a third dash 
at the curry; “and the finest eyes, I think, I ever 
saw since I’ve been in India! If she goes by this 
boat, as the governor says she may, I’ll be hanged if 
I don’t propose before we get to Aden. But you’re 
off your feed. What! no more? What is the mat- 
ter? Old Lemmington refused you Annie? Or 
those beasts Noothebhoy and Bates down upon you 
for my bills? If it is the old fool Lemmington, run 
off with Annie. If it is the bills, get em renewed till 
I can send out the ready. Come, outwithit! What 
the deuce is it? Here, have some more bitter. Sur- 
git amari; freely rendered: After the champagne of 
the night comes the bitter in the morning. Stop! 
I’ve got it; it’s indigo.” 

“ Yes, indigo’s fallen,” said Dallas, with a groan, 
pushing back from him a plate still half full; “and 
my ch of a th 1 a year—the sine qua non 
with Lemmington before he will let me marry Annie 
—are more remote than ever. I am involved (having 
borrowed for you and for myself from Noothebhoy 
an‘l Bates, the latter of whom is my rival for Annie 
—the snob!); and now these fellows are ‘ bearing’ 








the market with all their malice to keep the price of 
indigo down, make their profit, and ruin me, for I 
bought a lot at a much higher price than they did. 
They'll stick at nothing, as I have good reason to 
know. I have just discovered an infamous plan; one 
of their porters, whom I once helped, tells me—”’ 

Dallas broke off his story, having suddenly felt his 
right leg seized by the two lithe paws of some animal 
under the table. He started up, and his chair fell, as 
out from under the white fold of the drooping table- 
cloth stule a broad stretched paw, and a surtace 
above it of golden orange striped with black. 

*O, it is only Rajah!” said Dallas, langhing—“ the 
tiger-cub the Nawab sent me after our great day 
near Secunderabad, when we bagged four big men- 
eaters, and Dawson nearly got nailed by a fellow who 
was charging the markers. I'll tell you how it was. 
I, and Dawson, and Stephens were taking our places 
near a ravine, when I sawa bush move, and just 
then out ran a tiger, and went the gantlet of our 
three batteries. Dawson hit him in the loins; 
Stephens missed; I planted a bullet in his flank. It 
was a glorious hurroosh. Back he turned on me be- 
fore I could load, and I caught him on my bayonet, 
and shot him down with a revolver to his left ear. 
By dusk that day, sir, we bagged four full-sized 
tigers.” 

‘“‘ Your sympathy, Jekyll, is really overpowering,” 
said the vexed man of business. “Still I did think 
you would have pitied a friend whom fortune seems 
to have checkmated a dozen ways at once. I thought 
you were my friend; I thought you disliked that 
fellow Bates, and would help me to circumvent him.” 

‘Don’t be riled, Dallas. You know we’re sworn 
friends—always have been—and I am in your debt 
in more ways than one; I needed no reminder of 
that. Pardon my thoughtless spirits, for troubles sit 
light on me; I’m one of your happy-go-lucky fellows. 
You know I hate Naughtyboy, and that little inso- 
lent snuff of a Jew. Didn’t I chaff him at the hop 
the other night, and didn’t I scowl at him on the 
esplanade, and stop talking with Annie about you, 
when he is riding with her and the father, just to 
rile the beast?—But come, what is this trick of 
theirs? I’m all attention—let me light up first.— 
Now, let’s see if we can turn the enemy’s flank.” 

Jekyll, really a kind-hearted, clever fellow, too, 
“put himself together,” as he called it, by tossing 
one of his long legs sideways over the arm of a rock- 
ing-chair, and prepared seriously to listen; the only 
sign of wandering being that he kept thoughtfully 
rolling over the tiger-cub with one foot. Concentra- 
tion, except at whist, was not Jekyll’s strong point. 
Anything I can do, I’lldo. Suppose we have some 
claret? Not now?—Very well. I’m all ears.—Take 
a cheroot?—Now, then, we’re off; but stop a minute; 
I may as well just look at my breech-loader, and see 
it is ready for packing—not to be idle, you know.” 

Dallas could not find it in his heart to be angry 
with his mercurial friend, but groaned and began: 
‘*Noothebhoy has a clerk, a discharged telegraph- 
man, a drunken fellow, whom I had with me for six 

ths last , just out of kindness, because 
he had a sick wife. A bad lot he is; but he has some 
gratitude, and he came to me last night, and—” 

“One minute, my dear fellow,” said Jekyll, start- 
ing up, gun in hand, the tiger-cub romping after 
him to the door, as he opened it and shouted down 
the corridor: “‘ Limjee, some more tow, and quick 
about it!” 

“T see there is no fixing you, you restless mortal,” 
continued Dallas. ‘ Well, I suppose the troubles of 
@ poor devil like myself are not very interesting.” 

**Don’t you be so touchy. I’m deeply interested. 
Pro-ceed. The boozy card with gratitude came last 
night.—Your story, Sir Hubert, interests me much.” 

** Came and disclosed a plot as infamous as it was 
deep laid. I can’t be angry with you, Jekyll; it is 
waste of tim>” ; 

* Naughtypoy would do anything.” 

* Determined to ruin me by lowering the price of 
indigo in Calcutta below what I bought it for, and 
sending the news of the fall by the next mail, so as 
to cripple me before they swoop down on me for their 
money—I being already hit hard by the fall in oil- 
seeds. They are going to-morrow to Guzzlegong— 
the fourth station on the Calcutta line. There is a 
jungle a mile from there, bordering the railway. 
There they’ll cut the telegraph wires, join them toa 
portable battery they take with them, and report to 
Calcutta a pretended depreciation in indigo, owing to 
the enormous yield of the new crop all through the 
Candeish collectorate. Down will go the price of in- 
digo at Calcutta; the news will go to Europe; I shall 
have to sell at a loss. Iam ruined, and dear Annie 
marries that rascal Bates! Ican’t hold the Indigo 
over till after the southwest monsoon; I must press 
the stock on the market. Bhownuggur cotton has 
fallen thirty rupees the candy this week ; cardamoms 
are down, and opium is a little firmer; but what is 
that? Jekyll, I’ve lost Annie, and I’m a ruined 
man!” 

“Infernal rascals!” thundered Jekyll; “‘ why, they 
ought to swing for it. Down on them. Expose 
Naughtyboy; hang it, expose the duffer.” 

* Yes, and get pressed for the money I owe him 
next day. No; I’li let him do it.” 

“ Call him out and shoot him before he starts.” 

“ Yes; and have it said I made him pay the debt of 
nature in order to.avoid paying my own; no.” 

“1t’ all that fool, old Lemmington, strutting 
about in,wooden beads and bracelets. Old idiot! I 
wish he’d revive Juggernaut for his own special 
benefit. I’d like to drive him to the Colaba Lunatic 
Asylum! I wouldn’t let him out ina hurry, old don- 
key! not to see through Bates and Naughtyboy.” 








“ Noothebhoy.” 

“O, I know my Hindustanee, thank you. Mayn’t 
@man pun? What infernal, rascally hounds these 
fellows must be! I hope there’s a tiger in that jan- 
gle, at Guzzlegong, that’s all. That fat Parsee, with 
the big hat, would be nice eating, I should think. 
Well, you are up a tree, old fellow—take some beer ; 
whenever I’m up a tree with the Jews, I always goin 
@ good deal for beer. 


In Dixie's Land I'll take my stand — 
I'll live and die for Dixie. 


No use lamenting. Come and have an hour at bil- 
liards, or ride over to Symonds’s, and let’s play an 
unlimited loo; that’s the thing to get your money 
back at. Let’s play till the steamer starts. I’ve left 
all my P. P. C.’s.” 

“Jekyll, do be serious for one moment. Did you 
not tell me, that when you were stationed at Ahme- 
dabad you amased yourself, being in love with a sta- 
tion-master’s daughter, with learning to work the 
telegraph and read the telegrams?” 

“ Well, Guzerat life was slow: I confess I did turn 
telegraph clerk; and I used to chaff the fellows at 
the Bombay‘office, till they complained of me to old 
Ross, who gave me a nice wigging, The Mofussilite 
had a leader on me, and I’d half a mind to call out 
the editor. Dallas, you’ve got some plan in your head 
to circumvent those rogues—I see it in your eye. 
Take some more beer; I always do, when I’ve got an 
idea in my eye—I mean my head—wrap it up; and 
light another weed—they are very mild. I got rather 
too deep with Farmsetjee; and when I do, he always 
sends very mild cheroots. Hang him! Quiet, Rajah, 
or I'll kick you.” 

Dallas’s pale face brightened; he rubbed his beard, 
turned his head on one side, pushed back the bottle 
with the red pyramid upon it, looked down at Rajah, 
then up at Jekyll, smilod till his white teeth showed ; 
he adjusted his left spectacle with the middle finger 
of his left hand, and looked as honestly and deter- 
minately cunning as a terrier at a rabbit-hole, when 
he hears the rabbit on the move. 

“ That'll do, old man,” said Jekyll: “ then ‘ gie’s a 
hand my trusty fere, and here’sa hand o’ mine.’ I 
never saw you look like that without victory fullow- 
ing. That’s how you looked at whist, last week, 
when you were making with a thirteenth card. 
Hurroosh! Down with Naughtyboy and Bates! 
Dallas forever! Sharash! Mashallah! There’spro- 
nunciation for you. What do you want?” 

“ Well, I confess I have got a plan—a little danger- 
ous, but what’s that to a tiger-hunter? They go to 
Guzzlegong by the 930; let us go to Loolagong by 
the 8.20. 

** With all my heart. But cui bono, unless we drop 
in on them just as they begin, break their battery, 
and give them to the police?” 

“Not a bit. I should be in jail two days after, and 
ruined forever. They could sell me up at once. I 
want time to make by that Oomrawutee cotton, when 
the market goes up, as go up it must, at the next 
advices.” 

“Well, what can we do, then? I’m ready for 
anything to help an old friend—pitch and toss to 
manslaughter. 


Say the word, my gentle Willy— 
Say the word, my Willy dear. 


Don’t you think my voice improves? Let’s get 
some native fellows, and stop and rob ’em. Let’s hire 
aThug. What shall we do?” 

“Do! Why, this: let us go to the Loolagong end 
of the jungle, five miles from the Gugglegong Sta- 
tion. Let’s cut the wires there; put them in com- 
munication with the battery and indicator we will 
take with us; we shall catch all their messages, and 
can return any answers we like. We shall deceive 
them—perhaps lead them to buy my indigo; and I 
shall be saved, and Annie will be mine.” 

** What a head! Why, you’re a perfect Machiavel. 
Felony, though, cutting the telegraph. Well, never 
mind. I’il goin for it. We can’t well be found out, 
and we can take a native fellow to solder up the 
wires again. If any one says anything, we can pre- 
tend to be surveyors sent to examine the insulators, 
or something of that sort. Take some more beer: 
there’s plenty of it; don’t spare it. By George! it 
will be a lark, if I haven’t forgotten my reading. 
Let’s go and order a tent, and hire two or three na- 
tive fellows, as if we were going tiger-hunting. Fine 
thought of yours, though, by Jove!” 

Dallas leaped up and shook his hand. 

“A friend in need!” he said: *‘ we’lldo these fel- 
lows yet. Ican rely on that man Crawford. Good- 
by. I’ll be with you to-morrow at daybreak, battery, 
tents, black fellows, and all.” 

“ Good-by, Dallas, old boy. I’m off for four hours’ 
pool with Haswell at the club. I wont fail you, never 
fear. You never pressed me for money, though you 
wanted it yourself, and Jack Jekyll doesn’t forget 
those things.” 





Just at the entrance to the Exchange, Dallas came 
upon two men who were descending the steps. One 
was a fat, insolent Parsee, in the long tunic, and tall 
sloping, glazed cap of his sect; the other a little, 
dark, sneering man, as full of spite and canning asa 
cobra is full of poison. They were arm-in-arm, and 
they smiled and stopped when they saw the young 
merchant walking along with a bolder and more con- 
fident alertness than usual. Dallas confronted 
Noothebhoy and Bates cheerfully. 

“Indigo quoted lower again; bad for those who 
hold indigo—very bad for those who hold indigo. 
Isn’t it, Bates?” said the Parsee. 





“ Very bad. Oomrawattee, too, three rupees lower ; 
and opium 4=11,and going down lower still. Mr. 
Dallas, if money remains tight, we shail want ours 
before the monsoon’s over, fur there will be pressure. 
Eh, Noothebhoy ?” 

* Certainly will,” said the sleek partner, 

“Payments may be delayed, but payments cannot 
be postponed forever. Where benkruptey is immi- 
nent, bankruptcy in son.e cases hal better come at 
once, It saves suspense—ebh, Noothebhoy?” 

“I quite agree with you. But don’t be harsh, 
Bates. Ha, ba! I supp: se one must be harsh, to», 
sometimes; and I leave you to decide all business 
with your own countrymen. Ha, ha! you know 
their curious little ways and their evasions.” 

‘Look you here, Mr. Noothebhoy, and you, Mr. 
Bates,” said Dallas, angrily, his temper quite gone at 
the arrogance of his creditor and his rival. “I owe 
you certain moneys, and I will pay you. When you 
want it, you will press for it; I need no prophet to 
tell me that. I may lose my indigo, or I may not. 
If I do break, you will hear of it as svon as any one. 
Till I break, I aim a free man, thank God! and will 
bear no insolence from any one. Good-morning, 
gentlemen.” 

“ Your beggar-fellows are always insolent,” mut- 
tered Bates. ‘I'll have my foot on that young fel- 
low yet, because he gives himself airs, and wauts to 
marry the girl I’ve taken a fancy to. On my wed- 
ding-day, he shall be snug in prison, and so I warn 
him, One would think by his talk he was a second 
Rothschild. Good gracious! does he forget we have 
a deskful of his paper? Take care, Mr. Dallas; to- 
morrow night you wont be worth the clothes you- 
strut about in. Will he, Noothebhoy?” 

“ Not worth a cocoa-nut shell, Bates, you clever, 
sharp fellow. ‘This time to-morrow, his business 
wont be worth one of your empty English beer- 
bottles.” 

On the corner of the esplanade, Dallas, to his de- 
light, saw in the distance Miss Lemmington and Miss 
Wallace riding together. There was no mistaking 
the “‘ primrose ” fuce, as the lover called it, so gentle 
and so pure, nor the stylish and rather fast bearing 
of Jeky!l’s adored, with her proud self-consciousness, 
and rather showy way of riding. Dallas was making 
for them, to intercept them as they turned, when a 
hand touched him on the shoulder. It was the ec- 
centric old gentleman, Annie’s father, dressed half- 
Hindu, half-European, robe, necklace, and chimney- 
pot hat—an absurd mixture of two incompatible 
civilizations, 

* Good-morning, Mr. Dallas,” he said; “a word 
with you. I have considered your proposal for my 
daughter Annie, and will think it over. But I can- 
not conceal from you that there are grave reports 
about touching your ial position, You know 
what the law of Menu is on these points—‘Give not 
thy daughter to one unable to maintain her in her 
father’s caste.’ Sir, I-venerate Menu and his laws, 
as I venerate everything Hindu. Excuse my also say- 
ing, that the suciety of notorious gamblers like Lieu- 
tenant Jekyll will not improve that position. A 
friend on whom I can rely speaks of you as rash in 
speculation. Take my advice, sir; forget Annie. 
Good-morning, sir.” 

“The friend is Bates, the beast,” thought Dallas, 
as he watched Annie and her companion canter out 
of sight. ‘The old idiot listens to tattlers about me 
because he thinks Iam broken. If fortune turned, 
he would give me Annie at once. He fancies he is 
swayed by hig’: =otions, and he is as arrant a money- 
lover and time-server as any match-making mother 
in India. But never mind; Annie is true.” And as 
he-thus reassured himself, he drew from his breast- 
pocket a little, scented, three-cornered note on yel- 
low paper, as old Lemmington turned round the cor- 
ner, and kissed it passionately half a dozen times; for 
Dallas was a true-bearted fellow, and loved Annie as 
sincerely as she did him. 











8 20 train te Loolagong—hot mist shrouding the 
groves of plumed cocoa-palms, the teak-woods, the 
droves of buffloes wallowing in the pools, the patches 
of tossing sugar-canes, the pepper, and the cardamom 
fields, and the rank growth of indigo. Puff! puff! 
the white smoke of the engine breathed forth, and 
floated down over the native villages and dark 
peepul-trees round the white tombs of Mohammedan 
santons. Guzzlegong passed—Loolagong in sight. 
Jekyll, who had been smoking serenely, standing up 
at the carriage window, turned round to Dallas. 

* Dallas, old boy,” said he, “ this affair requires 
firmness and decision, You are too anxious to be 
firm. I am accustomed to bully men, and like it. 
The station-master here is, I hear, an old sergeant of 
the Bombay police. He may refuse to stop the tele- 
graph; then we’re done.” 

Dallas's jaw seemed to lengthen. 

“O, it’s all right; Vil ge it; impud does 
it. Here weare. Let us out, you black fellow; do 
not stand grinning there. Limjee, bring out the 
white-smith, and see he has his tovl-bag.” 

The station-master was an old, severe sort of man, 
with gray moustaches cut short off above his upper- 
lip. He saluted Jekyll as the train moved on, and 
Jekyll went up to him. 

“ What is your name, station-master?” 

“ Maxwell, sir.” 

“Mr. Maxwell, we have come from Bombay to in- 
spect the telegraph here. There is a want of insala- 
tion in the jungle abouta mile from here, Guzzle- 
gong-way, and we require to testit. We sball re- 
quire to stop for a few hours the communication 
tween Bombay and Calcutta. We shall also require 
your battery and indicator, which my servants will 
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carry. You have here”—(he pointed to Dallas)— had a third man for a rubber. 
to-day. This early rising improves my voice. Shall 
I give you that fine old thing: 


“the great discoverer of the hydraulically P 
ed wire. Do you understand the telegraph?” 

The station-master said he regretted to say he did 
not; but was ready to obey all orders of the head- 
office. Had they the orders for the suspension with 
them?” 

“Tt is not necessary,” said Jekyll, with infinite 
coolness; “stopping at nearly every station, some- 
times requiring to test the wires, sometimes not, it 
was impossible to bring orders for every place—they 
had fall powers. Limjee, tell the smith to cut the 
wires; and, station-master, procure us a guide, 
you please, to the edge of the jungle.” 

The station-master was awed—he obeyed. Jekyll 
ordered two riding-elephants from the village, for 
himself and Dallas; and off they went, followed by 
his native servant, the smith, and one or two odd 
men, to carry the tent, the luncheon, and the cham- 
pagne. 

“Done the old boy, by George! humbugged him, 
by all that’s sacred!” said Jekyll, nearly falling off 
his elephant with laughing when they got out of 
reach of the station, and in advance of their retinue. 
“Knew I should. Those sort of fellows want to be 
handled with firmness; no use, mere civility. Now, 
then, for a righteous fraud, Dallas, and circumvent- 
ing Naughtyboy, Bates & Co.” 

“ My eternal gratitude,” said Dallas, shaking his 
friend’s hand, “‘ and Annie’s, too. But suppose—” 

“Suppose nothing—victory is ours. Limjee, open 
a bottle of beer, the moment the tent is up. : Be per- 
petually opening bottles of beer; and take care you 
don’t drop that small cottage-piano of electricity, or 
I'll flay you, which might be unpleasant this hot 
weather.” 

The party now leaving the high-road, struck a 
side-path into the skirt of the jungle intersected by 
the railway. It was a park-like country, with teak- 
trees scattered here and there in clumps, and here 
and there buge coverts of flowering underwood, 
woven together with great cables of blossoming ten- 
dril and clinging creepers. The tent was pitched on 
a bare spot, not far from a giant tree, covered with 
crimson flowers large as cactus flowers, and of a de- 
licious scent. For half a mile round, the grass rose 
in feathery waves, nearly breast-high, from which a 
wild peacock now and then rose with a frightened 
scream. By 1030 A. M. the tent was up and every- 

thing ready, the wires cut, and placed in communi- 
cation with the battery under the tent, which had 
been strewn with green leaves and grass. 

** Now for beer,” said Jekell, as he threw himself 
on the carpet, placed for him in front of the little 
cottage-piano and the two white watch-faces, on 
which the pointers lay still motionless. 

“9.30 train,” he said, “ brings them to Guzzlegong 
at 1030. Quarter to 11, they ought to be at work. 
You can depend on your man, Dallas? If you can’t, 
we're done. Limjee, try to find some pool to put 
that champagne in. No fear of tigers here, 1 sup- 
pose—ask the black-fellows.” 

“No tiger—all gone south end of jungle.” ¢ 

*‘Hurroosh! then perhaps they’ll snap Bates. 
That beer has made me sleepy, Dallas; if I snooze, 
wake me directly you see the needles move, mind. 
Here, take one of these cigars.” 

The heat had grown intense—one glare above and 
below—uo color—no freshness of morning—nothing 
but a golden glare of furnace-heat—nothing moving 
but a great burnished beetle or two on the path, or 
now and then a peacock spreading his gorgeous 
plumage a hundred yards away, and taking flight if 
an elephant swayed uneasily or beat the lower 
boughs with its proboscis. 

Presently Dallas leaped to his feet, and shook Jekyll, 
who was dozing, just sufficiently awake to keep his 
cigar alight by mechanical and measured puffs. 

** Well—time for parade, old fellow?” 

“Jekyll, wake up! The needles are moving— 
they’re sending a message.” 

In a moment, Jekyll was at the telegraph—rat, tat 
went the handles. He worked with confidence and 
knowledge. There was dead silence for five minutes, 
as when a great fish is hooked, and the angler is 

waiting to see his first move. Dallas waited eagerly; 
at last Jekyll turned and read the rascal’s message: 

“ Bates & Co. to Framsetjee and Nicholson.—Mail 
justin. No demand for indigo—price falling. Write 

by return state of crop.” 
“ The infernal rogues!” said Dallas; “‘ why, there’s 
no mail in. Tell them—Crop ruined. Buy all you 
can get. Prices double since yesterday.” 
“ Limjee, get the luncheon ready,” said Jekyll. 

“Dallas, don’t lose your head—-there must be no 

hurry. Mind, the message takes half an hour—then, 

there is the sending it. Where is Framsetjee’s?” 
“A mile from the station, up by the Dalhousie 

Institute. We must allow one hour at least before 

we return a message; and wont I give it them hot! 

Tll make them repent rigging the market. I’ll let 

them have a moral lesson. Come, look alive with 

that champagne, and give the elephants a pint of 
beer each, poor beasts, out there in the sun. By 

George, sir, how we have humbugged Naughtyboy! 

I'll let him know that, like Pope’s spiders, we’re 

“live along the line.” Goit, you cripples! Let the 

smith have some beer. Now, then, Dallas, have 

some veal-pie? At 11 A. M.or 12, we'll let fly at 

Naughtyboy.” 

“Hurrah!” said Dallas; “ they'll buy all my indi- 
go. What excellent champagne! 





How brightly breaks the morning, 
Our hearts to free—tra la, tra la!"’ 





I feelin great feather 


Could a man be secure 
That his life would endure 
For a thousand, a thousand long years, 
What arts he might learn, 
What fame he might earn, 
And all without trouble or care. 


Limjee, clean plates, you scoundrel, and don’t stand 
making faces at a government telegraph-surveyor! 
But, halloo, time’s up. Now, then, to give it them 
hot. What shall I say, Dallas, about the crop? 
Cyclone, insects, rains, fire—what?”. 

“ Insects,” suggested Dallas. 

‘* Very well; call it the cock-and-bull-insect—eh?” 
“No; the Marenestimis sacrafigius.” 

“Say insects generally, or drought—eh? Very 
well,insects. Here goes. Nolarking; serious now.” 
Jekyll devoted himself for some time to the small 
piano forte, the watch-faces, the quivering needles, 
and the shaking handles; then he rose, and laughed 
till he had to hold his sides. 

“I’ve given it them hot,” he said. ‘‘ Framsetjee 
and Nicholson to Bates.—Indigo crop nearly de- 
stroyed by swarms of insects. Buy Bombay stock at 
any price. We hear Dallas has a good deal. It will 
go up forty rupees by Wednesday. Buy—buy.” 
“That “ Buy—buy” is a fine touch; perfect— 
perfect!” said Dallas. The two men danced round 
the tent for joy, to the surprise of Limjee, and the 
smith, and the retinue. 

“ Fancy Bates’s face—greenish-yellow,” said Jekyll, 
“finding the game against him—eyes enlarging— 
cold perspiration.” 

“And old Noothebhoy, with his fat, stupid stare, 
and his blank, vacant horror, and my telegraph man 
laughing in his sleeve; for though he does not know 
our game, he hates them both.” 

“<Tt’s as good asa play. Limjee, tell the smith to 
destroy communication, and solder up the wires; 
the wire done, get the tent up, wire off, and catch 
the 1.15. They wont telegraph any more. They’ll 
be back, Dallas, to buy your stock. I hope you left 
word with your confidential man?” 

“Of course, I did—to sell all the indigo I had at 
forty rupees’ advance on original price. That’ll 
bring me in twelve hundred pounds. I shall clear off 
their five hundred and fifty pounds, and go in for 
this new railway—safest out. Jekyll, I have to thank 
you for a wife. What share shall I give you? You 
earned them for me!” 
“Not astiver. Or, tear up my last I. O. U. for the 
fifty pounds I lost at loo. That will do.” 

** With sincerest pleasure, my dear fellow.” 
** Limjee, give the rest of the beer round to your 
black brothers. Now, Dallas, a toast in the last glass 
of Cliquot: ‘May indigo flourish, and may Naughty- 
boy and Bates go to pot!” Hurrah! Drank with en- 
thusiasm. Come, let’s pack up our traps. I want to 
get back to give Crawford his revenge at billiards. 
Hurroosh, we’ve been and done it!” 
“Mr. Dallas,” said Bates, now very humble and 
civil, “I’m deeply obliged to you for the indigo. The 
mail, to-day, says there is a great demand for it in 
France, and we have orders to ship to any amount. 
We are all square now. You’ve done well with your 
indigo.” , 
“So, so,” said Dallas. ‘ By the by, Bates,” said 
the young merchant, with good-natured malice, “I 
forgot to tell you that I am about to take a partner.” 
* Delighted, 1’m sure, to hear that your business is 
so increasing. But you’ve done deuced well with 
your indigo, you know you have. Why does he 
laugh, Lieutenant Jekyll?” 
“ Laugh?” said Jekyll, sarcastically; “why, be- 
cause he means old Lemmington has just given him 
his daughter. Well suited for each other, aren’t 
they, Bates, old boy? By George! I was never so 
pleased to hear anything.” 
The Malta was getting up her steam, and snorting 
in her impatience to get into cooler latitudes. The 
shore was covered with spectators; the steamer’s 
bulwarks crowded with faces; the shore-bell was 
ringing angrily; the captain, at the bridge, was 


Noothebhoy; near them, under an enormous white 
umbrella, stood Dallas, with Annie on his arm. 


some girl, in a nankeen muslin dress, fluttering with 


the press. 
telegraph near Guzzlegong! And, I say, Dallas!” 
“ What?” 


plectic.” 
“* Good-by,” shouted Jekyll. 
** Good-by,;” answered Dallas. 


chiefs. 


England. 
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“ That’s the style; now you’re yourself. I wish we 











waving his hand for the men to get everything ready | W@y8, from boyhood, somewhat of a classical enthu- 
forward. Among the spectators stood that ill-condi- | Siast, and had longed for years to tread the ground 


AN 1 AWKWARD MISTAKE. 


**Goop-By, Green! I envy you your trip, old boy, 

or rather, I wish you joy of it, and of your promotion 

with all my heart, I’m sure”—had been Stodge- 

more’s last words as I crossed the college quadrangle ; 

and Stodgemore, senior tutor of St. Crosier’s, was a 

thoroughly good fellow and meant what he said. As 

for myself, I got into my fly with a light heart, and 

took my railway-ticket with much buoyancy of spir- 

its and the brightest anticipations for the future. 

The fact was that the last few weeks had been singu- 

larly eventful ones to me, and that-my sombre pro- 

fessional prospects had been suddenly irradiated by 

the gay iris of hope. Hitherto the career of the 

Reverend Plantagenet Green, M. A., had been dull 

enough. The eight or nine years since I had taken 
orders had been spent in hard work, poorly paid, and 

leading to no visible result. That curacy at Soken- 

ham-in-the-Fen was but a shade better than the aw- 
ful post of bear-leader to young Swagmore, the con- 
ceited son of a purse-proud old sugar-refiner, who 

knew of no refinement save that of sugar. I had 
borne much in both capacities, and had been very 
glad to undertake the duty of junior tutor at our lit- 
tle college of St. Crosier’s, Oxford, with the hypo- 
thetical chance of a living uot worth the acceptance 
of Stodg: e, Dewsbury, Poundworth, and the rest 
of the seniors of our common room. 

I had elderly female relatives who, good souls, had 
all my lifelong been confident in their predictions 
that, “one of these days,” Lord Kilmallock would be 
certain to do something for me. This Irish peer was 
my godfather, and he had, I believe, been munificent 
in promises whilst I was still of tender years. But, 
alas, as I grew older, my hopes of advancement by 
help of the Kitmallock interest faded and grew dim. 
His lordship was good enough now and then to write 
oracular assurances that when “ we” came into 
power, Plantagenet should not be forgotten; but 
while the grass grew the steed starved, and I had al- 
most outgrown my childish reliance on my titled 
sponsor, when, on a sudden, “we” did come into 
power. There was a change of ministry, and Lord 
Kilmallock’s recommendation, for the first time for 
years, carried weight with it. 

My patron was as good as his word. There wasa 
vacant canonry at Slochester, the filling up which of 
course belonged to the new prime minister—a nice 
little titbit of preferment, only five hundred a year, 
to be sure, but with a capital house and a walled gar- 
den famous for its peaches; and Lord Kilmallock 
had obtained some promise or half-promise that this 
snug ecclesiastical shelf should be placed at my dis- 
posal. He wrote to me from Ireland, telling me that 
if I would call on him in Park-lane on a certain day 
in January, he would introduce me to the Premier, 
and I might then consider the business as settled. 
At the same time he cautioned me that, should I fail 
to keep my appointment in Downing street, Lord 
Epsom would no doubt feel himself at liberty to oblige 
some other supporter of government. Of such un- 
punctuality, however, I had no apprehension. What 
short of a cataclysm of a Red Revolution, could pre- 
vent my accompanying my distinguished friend to 
Downing street on the day indicated? 
In the meantime I had the fairest chance of a 
pleasant holiday trip that had ever presented itself to 
me. It was the Long Vacation. Oxford was desert- 
ed; and except Stodgemore (who could not tear him- 
self away from his comfortable rooms and the vicini- 
ty of our college kitchen, the presiding culinary offi- 
cer of which knew his constitution to a nicety, as the 
senior tutor often solemnly informed me), there was 
no one in residence at St. Crosier’s. It so happened 
that I had no private pupils to read with; and there 
was not the slightest reason for my remaining on the 
neglected banks of the Isis and Cherwell, while my 
late companions of the common room were hooking 








Norway, or were getting sunburnt faces and blistered 
hands among the glaciers of Switzerland. 

Now was the time to realize a day-dream of my 
own, a cherished hope that I had often and often 
been compelled to renounce or sojourn. I was al- 


salmon in nameless rivers, far among the fields of 


Italy, to have one hasty peep at Rome. My time 

and money—for my purse was slenderly supplied— 

would, I thought just hold out through this projected 

scamper. 

I had, to use the slang of the day, “‘ done” Athens 

very completely, and had seen Salamis, and Hymet- 

tus with its myriad bees fed on the sacred heather, 

and the old battle-fields, and the broken stunes of the 

glorious old shrines, and the shrunken brooks beside 

which mighty poets and sages had mused, and the 

shallow waters of which had once been crimsoned 

with Medish blood. I began to think of my departure, 

and to this end 1 took counsel with an intelligent 

young Greek, one of the commissionaires of the 

Hotel des Quatre Vents, where I lodged, and who 

knew every maritime city of the East, and every 

dialect spoken from Malta to the Caucasus or the 

Cataracts. Indeed Demetri—that was the name of 

the young valet de place who had acted as my guide 

and interpreter since my arrival, and who was called 

@ dragoman in compliance with traditions of the 

Turkish rule—was apparently superior to most of his 

colleagues. I had found in him an adroit, patient 

and most good-humored cicerone; and, although I 

suspect his scholarship was not very profound, he 

evidently knew something about the great deeds and 

great men of the past, and seemed to take a sincere 

interest in conducting me to the most celebrated 

spots in and near Athens. © 

I liked Demetri all the better because he possessed 

@ virtue not too common anywhere, and especially 

rare among his grasping countrymen—he was not 

greedy four money; and although, as he said with 

perfect truth, I paid him but sparingly for his trou- 

bie, while the majorify of English and American 

travellers scattered their dollars broadcast, he served 

me with much willingness and respect, and appeared 

always grateful for a kind word. He was, for a 
Greek, well educated, and had a Greek’s aptitude for 

making the most of his acquirements. He was no 
Athenian by birth, but a Fanariote; one of those 
descendants of ancient Byzantine families who gre 
reared in the gloomy Fanar of Constantinople, whence 
the sultans were once accustomed to select the vassal 

princes of Moldavia and Wallachia. Many of these 

races have, as I have heard, considerable pretensions 
in a genealogical point of view; and Demetri once 
told me, laughingly, that his nurse used to assure 
him that he had the blood of Comneni and Palzologi 
in his veins, but that no one cared for such sayings 
now. He was a dark, smooth young fellow, of good 
address, and, so far as looks went, did no discredit to 
his ancestry. 

“Si, signor; itisso. The Messageries Imperiales 
boat—the French mail steamer—is the best for your 
purpose. She calls at the Pirzeus on Thursday, and 
we can take your passage beforehand, if you please,”’ 
said Demetri. 

Iwas going to Smyrna, and as my fidus Achates 
agreed with me In the choice of a packet, there was 
nothing to be done but to drop in at the office, situ- 
ated in the “Street of the Winds,” and secure a 
berth. I had very nearly exhausted the lions of 
Athens—of the old Athens, that is to say—and was 
ready for a start. As for modern Athens, dull, 
dusty and feverish, I was heartily sick of its loung- 
ing, greasy population, sham Palikars in dirty-white 
kilts, red-capped patriots smoking vile cigara in 
dingy cafes, ugly women in second-rate French 
finery, mosquitoes, and jingling frowsy flies bowling 
at rare intervals along the wide, white streets. I 
fancied that Demetri, honest lad, seemed really 
sorry that I was going. I had chatted with him a 
good deal, telling him much about England, and 
hearing in return something about the East. But 
perhaps it was the loss of his occupation, | bethought 
me, that threwa shade of melancholy over the young 
Fanariote’s dark face. Business was certainly droop- 
ing; for, besides myself, there was but one other 
Englishman, a client of Demetri’s, as I was, staying 
at the hotel. 

This was a young gentleman who had once been a 
gentleman commoner at St. Crozier’s College, though 
his velvet cap had long been laid aside, and with 
whom I had, therefore, some acquaintance. His 
name was Forster, and he was rich. He had just 
succeeded to the property of his father, a great brewer 





tioned fellow Bates, and that ugly, fat Parsee | 40d breathe the air of old Hellas, to see with my own | in the Borough, and he was out in Greece with all 


They were looking at Jekyll, who stood gayly and | Where Socrates taught, and the Agora where Paul | litical will-o’-the-wisp before the dazzled eye of all 
airily on the gangway; near him leaned a tall, hand- | Preached. I have often felt as if it would have been | King George’s subjects. I rather fancy that young 


violet ribbons. Need we say her name was Wallace?” | Of Troy—of that bare scorched waste, dotted with a | to the Greek cause might win for him an English 

Louder than the roar of the steamer shouted | few stunted olives, through which the Scamander ,or & b 
Jekyll, as he waved a Times of India, just wet from | 10ws rippling over a pebbly bed, and to people the and read of other Britons who had been similarly re- 
“Some rascals have been cutting the | desolate landscape with, on one hand, the camp of | warded for feats performed in pushing on the liber- 


“ Indigo’s fallen again. Hurrah! Splendid crop!” warriors, sallying forth from the ramparts of the be- | could not purchase for him at home. There he was, 
Bates nearly fainted; Naughtyboy looked apo- leagured city. In a word, Eastern travel—a tour | then, at Athens, ready to back the Greek insurrec- 


Annie and Miss Wallace waved their handker- 


“Go ahead!” shouted the captain; and the Malta | tutor of St. Crosier’s had long sighed in vain. Ac- | was, as I have said, but a slight one, yet the ex- 
moved off, in a fretful froth, on her way to Old | ©ordinglyI set off for the Levant, taking leave of | gentleman commoner, who was an outspoken sort of 


“Adam,” said a sagacious man, “showed much | My plan was, after exploring such parts of Greece as | floor of the hotel (the Rev. P. Green being simply 
wisdom in giving names to the animals when they | lay within easy reach, to proceed to Asia Minor, and | lodged much higher up, in a dormitory at which a 
were brought tohim. But as for the hog,I think | there to hava my fill of ruined cities and famous sites | stoic philosopher could scarcely have cavilled on the 
any one would have known what it was, if he had | before going on to Constantinople, whence I propos- | score of over-luxurious accommonation,) was seldom 


eyes the actual plains and streams where Miltiades | sorts of romantic projects for helping on the cause of 
routed the Persians, and shattered temples,the groves | that phantom Greek Empire which dances like a po- 


worth a year of common life to have had one glimpse | Mr. Forster was privately of opinion that his services 





itcy at any rate. He had heard 


the Greeks, gay with white tents and glittering arms, | ties of Spain and Greece; and he was not unnatural- 
and on the other, with a swarm of mailed Trojan | ly eager to secure the one distinction that his money 


among the ruined glories of the ancient world—had | tionary cause with all the weight of his well filled 
been a pleasure for which I had hitherto sighed in | purse; and as a violent Philhellene, he was, of 
vain. course, hand-in-glove with some of the most fiery 

The cannon-expectant of Slochester, however, was | spirits of the Grecian capital. 
able to permit himself a pleasure for which the junior The int bet 





Mr. Forster and myself 


Stodgemore in the manner already recounted, and | person, was communicative enough, in a rough, 
made the best of my way, via Marseilles, to Athens, | boastful way when we did mect. The handsome 
which I meant to make the first stage of my journey. | suite of apartments which he occup‘e! on the first 





not named it so.” 





ed to return by the Danube route, and, crossing ! free from the presence of several dingy and garru- 
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lous conspirators, whose talk was of Crete and Thes- 
saly, and who flattered and toaded the rich English 
milordo in due proportion to the five, or, if need 
were, the ten thousand pounds that he was realy to 
lay down for the advancement of their projects. I 
think that Mr. Forster must have been advised by 
some of his Athenian friends to practise the virtue 
of discretion; for of late his utterances, always 
boastful, had become darkly oracular, and it was in 
a@ mysterious fashion that he hinted at the great 
events in which he was shortly to bear a part. 

I had often talked with Demetri on the subject of 
Mr. Forster, his wealth, and the vague ambition 
which was the real source of his ardor for the cause 
of a set of people who, I shrewdly suspected, meant 
to use him as a catspaw for the furtherance of their 
own ends. My only anxiety on. behalf of my young 
countryman was that his sacrifices on behalf of 
Greek independence should turn out to be merely of 
@ pecuniary nature, and that he should not be be- 
guiled into trusting his person within reach of the 
fire of Tarkish cannon and the yataghans of Turkish 
irregulars. But Demetri could not be brought to see 
the matter in the same light. He was very patriotic 
in his quiet, modest way, and I have often seen his 
fine eyes fill with tears as he spoke of Ottoman op- 
pression, and of the desperate efforts which his co- 
religionists in Crete were making to break the Ma- 
hometan yoke. He was seldom in communication 
with Mr. Forster, who cared nothing for antiquities, 
and who would hardly have turned his head to look 
at the Parthenon; but he was always an attentive 
listener to what I had to say regarding my former 
pupil. I had no suspicion then, but I have no doubt 
now, that Demetri was artfully pumping me for in- 
formation respecting the young Englishman and his 
plans. 

T hursday came round at last, and the hot autumn 
sun threw a lengthening shadow across the dusty 
square in which, tall, stuccoed, and pretentious, 
stands the Hotel des Quatres Vents. 

**No boat yet, signor; aud when she does come in- 
to the roads she has coal to take in,” said Demetri, 
entering the salle of the hotel, where 1 sat sipping 
my white Hymettus wine, after the conclusion of the 
sparely-attended table dhote. ‘ You will do well to 
drive down to the Pi: zus in the cool of the evening, 
and get on board after dusk. Athens will be quieter 
then, too, for there are some of our Greek hotheads 
abroad to-day.” 

And indeed I had noticed that, ever since noon, 
bands of able-bodied young fellows, in the national 
garb—fustanelle, greaves, gaudy jacket, and scarlet 
skull-cap—had been marching about the city toa 
discordant accompaniment of drum and cowhorn, 
and heralded by the cheers of a noisy rabble. Such 
demonstrations were, however, only too frequent, 
and I had thought little of the matter; but nowI 
asked my cicerone what the huzzas and drumming 
portended. He shrugged his shoulders: ‘* Something 
about Crete,” he said, and turned away. But I quite 
agreed with him that it would be pleasanter to em- 
bark when the mob should have shouted themselves 
hoarse, and the road to the Pirzus be clear of quasi- 
nilitary processions. 

Presently the short twilight died away, and was 
succeeded by the usual pure dark sky, spangled thick 
with golden stars, and a fresh breeze sprang up to 
seaward, warning me with its grateful coolness that 
the hour for departure had arrived. My preparations 
were soon made, my bill paid, and my portmanteau 
packed; and as I collected my guide-book, umbrella, 
and walking-sticks, Demetri came with a hurried 
step along the passage to my room. 

* Signor, is it time?” 

The voice in which the young Fanariote spoke was 
strangely husky, and his manner was odd and ex- 
cited, as it seemed to me. 

“One moment, Demetri,” said I, as I buckled the 
strap around my rugs and great coat; “I must wish 
Mr. Forster good-by. Do you know—” 

“The milordo is not here. The milordo is gone— 
this very day,” said Demetri, abruptly. ‘‘ His rooms 
areempty. Let us not lose time; the carriage is at 
the door.” 

All this was said in a very peculiar manner, blunt- 
ly, and almost rudely when compared with the bland 
gentleness of the man’s ordinary demeanor. I set 
this disagreeable alteration down, however, to Deme- 
tri’s vexation at the unexpected loss of an employer, 
who, if he needed no guidance to ruins and battle- 
fields, at any rate was liberal in remunerating his 
drag for the trouble of fetching him opera tick- 
ets, prime cigars, and saddle-horses; and my only 
wonder was that Mr. Forster should have gone away 
so suddenly, without any adieu to his former tutor. 

The carriage of which Demetri had spoken was in 
effect at the door—an open calessina, lined with cot- 
ton velvet of some bright color, and drawn by two 
raw-boned horses tawdrily decked out with scarlet 
tassels, peacock’s feathers, and brass ornaments that 
rattled at every movement, while the driver had 
very much the air of a theatrical brigand. This pic- 
turesque equipage at any rate possessed the merit of 
speed; for the lean horses, severely lashed, went at a 
surprisingly rapid pace down the darkling road— 
bordered here and there by wine-shops, whence came 
the sounds of brawling voices or the twanging music 
of the Greek guitar—that leads to the Pirwus. I 
found the quay more crowded than I had supposed 
probable at that hour, and in the roads lay a steamer, 
a blue light burning on board of her, from the funnel 
of which gushed a fiery crown of ruddy flame, while 
the groaning and hissing that reached my ears plainly 
indicated that the packet had got up steam, and was 
a the eve of starting. 








“Yes, that is the French boat; your boat, Mr. 
Green,” said Demetri, in a voice that was strangely 
harsh and hoilow. 

Meanwhile wy eye was attracted by the lights 
burning on board another vessel at some distance 
from the shore. Demetri noticed in which direction 
I was gazing. 

‘That is nothing,” he cried, with a petulance for 
which I could see no reason. ‘That is a strange 
ship, an Austrian corvette. Make haste and jump 
in, or you will be left behind.” 

And be almost dragged me to the landing- place, 
where @ small boat, manned by four rowers in the 
locse, dark Hydriote dress, lay waiting. My luggage 
was already embarked, and 1 found myself thrust 
down into the stern sheets, while the coxswain cast 
off the moorings, and, scrambling over the thwarts, 
tovk his seat and grasped the tiller-ropes. All was 
so rapidly done as to reduce my part in the transac- 
tion to a passive one. Somebody cried out some- 
thing which I took to be Romaic for “all right,” and 
instantly the rowers bent to their oars. I looked 
round for Demetri, but be was already lost in the 


‘crowd; and this odd behaviour of the young drago- 


man seemed to me the more remarkable because I 
still was in his debt a scudo or two, and he had given 
me no chance of slipping a parting “ gratification” 
into his hand. For such reflections I had not much 
leisure, for the boat was already bounding over the 
purple waves, and in a very short space of time we 
were alongside the steamer. Scrambling on board as 
nimbly as I could, while my baggage was handed up 
to the gangway, I was at once received by a smiling 
officer, with a gold band encircling his naval cap, 
and who welcomed me with a lengthy speech in 
Italian, five-sixths of which was lost to me, but which 
was evidently most politely intended, and which 
ended by an offer to conduct me to my cabin at once. 
I was agreeably surprised to find that the cabin allot- 
ted to me was on deck, generally the most pleasant 
part of a Mediterranean steamer, and that I was to 
be its sole occupant, whereas, having taken but a 
single passage, I had of course expected to have a 
mere berth, and no more, for my money. I could 
not forbear mentioning this to the ship’s officer who 
was ny guide; but he merely bowed and smirked. 

** Whoever else may be ill off for elbow room,” he 
said—‘‘ and I must admit that we are somewhat scant 
of space, sometimes—we are proud to accommodate 
you, Signor Inglese!’”” And with an apology for 
leaving me, he returned to his duty. 

What he had said was very flattering, if not quite 
intelligible; and at any rate, if the Rev. Plantagenet 
Green was highly appreciated as an English traveller 
on board the French mail packet, it was not for that 
individual to find fault with what, after all, was per- 
haps a graceful compliment to my cloth. 

I must confess myself, like most men who have led 
a studious and stay-at-home life, a wretched sailor, 
and a sea voyage has always been to me a period of 
unmitigated suffering and helplessness. There was 
a brisk breeze blowing, and the sea, if not rough, 
was sufficiently disturbed for the motion of the vessel 
to suggest to me that a recumbent attitude would be 
preferable to any other, and that until I acquired my 
‘sea legs” by familiarity with the normal rolling 
and pitching of my temporary home, I had better 
keep strictly to my cabin. I lay down, accordingly, 
on my little bed; and listened to the trampling on 
deck, the hoarse word of command, and the roar and 
splash of the paddle-wheels as they went round, 
while the worked vig ly, making every 
plank in the ship vibrate to their quick stroke. 
We were fairly under way, and on our eastern 
voyage. 

The next eight-and-forty hours were spent in such 
black, blank, hopeless misery as none but the sea- 
sick can endure or appreciate! The wind Eurocly- 
don, which from my classical recollections I knew to 
have always been potent in those waters, was loosed 
from the halls of Zolus and as mischievous as of old. 
The breeze had freshened to a gale; and the once- 
smiling Mediterranean, rough and furious, tossed 
our vessel about like a cork or a feather, and the 
timbers creaked and groaned, and the engine labored, 
as we fought our way through the surges. I was 
very ill, wretched and weak; and I believe I should 
have been rather gratified than otherwise if it had 
been suddenly announced to me that the ship was 
sinking; when, in the course of the third night, the 
wind lulled, and the waves abated their anger with 
that quickness of transition from rage to calm, or 
again from gentleness to wild wrath, that character- 
izes the wayward moods of that land-locked southern 
sea. The heaving and tossing ceased, and I was able 
to stand and gaze from my cabin window at the quiet 
beauty of the unclouded night, with all its million 
golden lamps dotting the violet sky; while shooting 
stars of a brilliancy unknown to us in England, fell 
flashing again and again across the dark horizon. 

‘*My troubles are over, now,” said I to myself, as 
I lay down contentedly to rest. ‘I shall go on deck 
to-morrow, and shall, for the first time, be able to 
hear Sip talk of breakfast without feeling envious 
and disgusted.” 

This Sip, whose monosyllable name was a corrup- 
tion of Scipio, was the black under-steward of the 
steamer, and was the only person on board, as he 
told me with a becoming pride, who spoke English. 
He was an American negro, who had been brought 
out from Baltimore in some merchant clipper trading 
with the Levant, and had either deserted or been 
sent adrift. He was a good-humored creature, as 
these sea-going sons of Ham often are, and he had 
been kind and attentive to me while I was helpless 
in my berth. On the morning succeeding the calm, 








he came into my cabin with an air of unusual self- 
importance. 

“ Massa better? Dat right! Gentleman in chief 
cabin send him compliments, and will pay massa 
visit directly soon.” 

And before I could conjecture the precise purport 
of this communication, there was a tap at the painted 
door, and in came two tall men, one of whom, to my 
surprise, was in the blue military uniform of the 
Greek army; while the capots worn by the other, 
falling back, showed the red flannel shirt of a Gari- 
baldian, braced by a black belt, from which protruded 
something very suspiciously like the brass-mounted 
butt of a revolver. 

** Buon giorno, noble comrade,” said the gentleman 
in the red shirt, speaking a mixture of bad French 
and Italian. “ We should not have intruded but that 
we heard you were suffering no longer, and that, 
now we are almost in sight of land, we had better all 
consult together. If you will join us at breakfast, 
the council of war can—” 

“The council of war!” exclaimed I, with an ex- 
pression of amazement that I dare say was ludicrous 
enough, and staring first at one and then at the 
other of my visitors. They stared at me in return. 
The hero of the red shirt was again the spokesman. 

“Signor,” he said, with a ceremonious stiffness 
very unlike the recent hearty frankness of manner, 
“T crave pardon of your excellency for presuming to 
act as my own introducer. Iam Guiseppe Minetti, 
of Brecia, late an officer on General Garibaldi’s per- 
sonal staff, and once brigade-major of the Piccolini, 
as we called our Sicilian recruits in the old anti- 
Bourbon war. This is Captain Draganopoli, of the 
Greek army, on furlough. We command on board, 
and the Cretan Committee—” 

“Do you wish to drive me mad?” I said, distract- 
edly, “or is this a practical joke? What on earth 
can be the connection between my affairs and those 
of the Cretan Committee? Some mistake—” 

But here in my turn I was interrupted. 

“Do you mean to tell us, sir,” cried the Greek cap- 
tain, in a voice that actually trembled with passion, 
“do you mean to tell us that you have changed your 
mind, or that your promises were made only to mis- 
lead us? Haveacare, Englishman! This venture 
is no child’s play. Our lives and honor are at stake; 
and as for your paltry gold, if you have dared to de- 
ceive us, I swear by the Panagia to—” 

“Land, ho!” sang out Scipio, in English; and the 
cry was taken up in Greek, Italian and Maltese, by 
several voices on deck. 

“Land!” said the Garibaldian, smiling; ‘then 
Signor Forster will, I hope, see cause to put an-end 
to this useless mystification, since it is Crete that lies 
before us, and we must conquer-or die!” 

Then, with many words and much gesticulation, 
the whole imbroglio was by slow degrees unravelled. 
To my horror, I discovered that, instead of being a 
passenger in the French mail steamer of the Imperial 
Messageries, bound for Smyrna, as I had in my inno- 
cence believed, I was on board the famous block- 
ade-runner, Panhellenion, on her sixth trip to Crete 
with volunteers to aid the insurrectionary forces. 
Bat this was by no means the whole of the complica- 
tion. It appeared that I had been received on board 
the steamer in the fall belief that I was no other than 
Mr. Forster, and that I was thought to have come 
provided with a very considerable sum in specie, the 
use of which my former pupil ha‘l promised to the 
revolutionary agent at Athens, and which was des- 
tined to purchase provisions for some three hundred 
armed men, Greeks under Captain Draganopoli, and 
Italian sympathizers led by Guiseppe Minetti, who 
were on board the vessel, and who were about to do 
battle with the Turks for the liberation of Crete. 

1t must not be supposed that this result was arriv- 
ed at by dint of quiet and patient inquiry. On the 
contrary, the excitable southern natures of the two 
chiefs of this hare-brained enterprise were all on fire 
with indignation and excitement; and I, the invol- 
untary cause of all this tury, had to endure much 
undeserved reproach, and what I am certain were a 
plentiful store of opprobrious epithets, bat which, be- 
ing couched in modern Greek and the Lombard pa- 
tois, were fortunately unintelligible. In vain I pro- 

tested my own blamelessness in the matter; I could 
get no hearing; and befvre long the Garibaldian and 
the Greek flung out of the room, and I heard their 
outlandish oaths and vehement adjurations die away 
in the distance. In about half an hour Sip came 
in with a very frightened expression on his black 
face, and rolling his opal eyes fearfully. 

“Gentlemen yonder,” he said, pointing with one 
dusky finger towards the great cabin, the skylight of 
which was just visible as the door of mine stood ajar, 
“gentlemen, say, shall we shoot Massa Britisher, 
cause he betray us? Some say, toss him overboard; 
some tink massa not to blame. Dey berry angry. 
Sip come back soon, tell massa more.” 

And he went, leaving me to reflections and antici- 
pations of anything but an agreeable character. 

Luckily, after a stormy debate, the council of war 
was kind enough to take a merciful view of my un- 
designed traversing of their projects. The Italian 
officer, who was the more civilized of the two leaders, 
came back to assure me that I ran no immediate risk 
of personal injury, although as a friend, he must ad- 
vise me to keep out of the way of the volunteers, 
some of whom were hot-headed lads, who might pos- 
sibly be inclined to treat me as a Jonah, since un- 
favorable repurts concerning my errand were prev- 
alent among the crew and the fighting men. 

“My own voice,” said the Italian, as he rolled up 
ani lighted a cigarette, “‘ was conti dedly against hang- 





‘You are very kind, I am sure,” I answered, with 
a ghastly effort at being light-hearted and jocular. 

The Garibaldian went on: “And Lam happy tosay 
that my arguments prevailed. I don’t believe, Mr, 
Green, that you have played any part more culpable 

than that ofa dupe. That rascal Demetri, the drago- 
man of the Hotel des Quatre Vents, who was no 
doubt aware that Mr. Forster, with a large sum _ 
gold, was to embark and share the expedition, h 
evidently deceived us all. He has probably ema 
Mr. Forster to go on board the French steamer, while 
you took possession of his cabin here, and our rich 
English ally and his treasure are thus lost to us. It 
was a bold and crafty stratagem, and—” 

“But to what end? Why should Demetri, a re- 
spectable young man, and really a sincere patriot, 
play 80 senseless a trick?” interrupted I; “it is in- 
comprehensible, and—” 

“He is a Turkish spy!” coolly returned the red- 
shirted Italian, tossing his half-burnt cigarette into 
the sea. The whole mystery was now clear to me. 

The committee which, from its heaquarters at 
Athens, directs and assists the efforts of the Porte’s 
Rayah subjects to overthrow the Mahometan rule 
had for some weeks past seen cause to entertain sus- 
picions that Dewetri was playing a double part. The 
young interpreter, whose knowledge of Constanti- 
nople and of the Ottoman bureaucracy had enabled 
him to render occasional services to the Hellenic 
cause, was thought, and not groundlessly, to be in 
the pay of the Turkish cabinet. This view of the 
Fanariote’s artful and dangerous character was con- 
firmed by the adroit and daring feat which he had at 
length performed in sending Mr. Forster and his go'd 
by the French ‘oat, while be shipped me, an un- 
worthy substitute, in his place. Minetti informed 
me that the steamer, the red lights of which I had 
observed, was the Messageries packet, and that she 
was to sail at the same hour “ the Panhellenion. 
The sch of the treach was simple 
in its execution as well as wily in design, and doubt- 
less Mr. Forster had proved as easy a dupe 98 myself, 
and had gone on board the French packet without a 
single misgiving. 

But what was now to be done? We were rapidly 
nearing the iron-bound coast of Crete, and the peaks 
of the great Sphakiote range of mountains, crested 
by early snow, frowned upon us as we approached 
the precipitous cliffs that seemed to bar all hope of 
landing. Far at sea, too, gleamed certain specks of 
white that a poet’s fancy might have pictured as al- 
batrosses resting on the waves, but which Minetti, 
who like many Garibaldians was half a sailor, and 
had been mate and supercargo of merchantmen in 
both hemispheres, gruffly pronounced to be “ Turkish 
frigates of the blockading squadron.” Here was a 
pleasant state of things! Not only was I carried out 
of my way; not only was I off the Cretan coast when 
I ought to have been preparing to go ashore at 
Smyrna,—but there was an imminent risk of being 
sunk, blown up, burned, or otherwise disposed of, 
since there is no limited liability in insurrections, and 
a Turkish cannon-ball could rot be expected to re- 
spect the neutrality of the junior tutor of St. Crosier’s. 
We landed, however, without accident. I say ‘we,’ 
for, in spite of my entreaties, I was forced to disem- 
bark with the rest; and the only indulgence that 1 
could obtain was permission to remain among the 
Sphakiote villagers, at whose hamlet the volunteers 
halted for their first bivouac, instead of follow ing the 
fortunes of that desperate band through the almost 
incredible hardships and perils of a campaign, among 
stony mountains, where hunger and fatigue did more 
to thin their ranks than was effected by the shot and 
steel of the enemy. 

As for me, after nearly three miserable months of 
semi-starvation spent among unwashed barbarians, 
in a village little better than a Hottentot kraal, 
where I had to part with my last dollar for black 
bread and sour wine, vended at prices that would 
have commanded the choicest dainties of a Palais 
Royal restaurant ; after being baited by hungry fleas, 
to whose palates a succulent Englishman was a 
novelty; and after many alarms from the Turkish 
Bashi-Bazouks, who were reported to be massacring 
man, woman, and child, throughout the disturbed 
districts,—I was at last taken off the island by an 
English man-of-war, landed penniless in Athens, and 
was sent home in the character of a “ distressed 
British subject” by her majesty’s consul. I was 
hardly surprised to hear that the young scoundrel to 
whom I owed my present position had decamped to 
Stamboul without beat of drum, not caring to trust 
himself to the tender mercies of the fierce Athenian 
mob. I reached England on the first day of Februa- 
ry, and made the best of my way to my patron’s town 
house. He was out; but there wasa note for me; 
“Lord Kilmallock’s compliments to the Rev. Planta- 
genet Green, and regrets that, in consequence of Mr. 
Green’s failure to keep his appointment,” etc., etc. 
In fact the canonry had been given to another appli- 
cant; and I am still a poor and struggling man, with 
my way to make in the world, if ever a second chance 
should present itself of repairing the consequences of 
that awkward mistake. 








During the long French war, two old ladies in 
Stranraer were going to the kirk; the one said to the 
other, ‘‘ Was it no a wonderful thing that the Breetish 
were aye victorious over the French in battle?” 
“ Not a bit ,” said the other lady; “‘dinne ye ken the 
Breetish aye say their prayers before goin’ into bat- 
tle?” The other replied, ‘But canna the French 
say their prayers as weel?” The reply was most 
characteristic: ‘* Hoot! jabbering bodies—wha could 
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Mrs. Merwyn,” he said, smiling. 

“ None,” she answered, only half aroused from her 
reverie. “Iam not expecting friends, and I am sel- 
fish enough to care very little who the new-comers 
may be.” 

Whoever they may be,” said the other gentleman, 
yawning, “‘ they ought to be here very soon. The 
boat paseed by half an hour ago, and must have been 
at the landing some time. The omnibus will be here 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HOMESICK. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 





Where glossy-leaved myrtle bowers 
King with sweet melody and clear, 

And the red suns shine through new leaves, 
And gild new roses all the year,— 


Where dim old gardens, lit with flowers, 
Murmur with many a fountain fall, 

And hide the nightingales that charm 
The scented eves with their low call, 


Her palace windows, velvet-hung, 
Make fairer pictures than the low 
Dim casemates of her cottage home, 
Made in the Northland long ago. 


The passionate oleander flowers 

Blow through her lattice their sweet sighs, 
And the red sunlight tries to melt 

The purple shadow in her eyes. 


Her brow is bent with the sad dream 
That bends the lilies in their bowers, 
And o'er it drifts the golden hair, 
Like sunlight falling o’er white flowers. 


And still she longs for her chill springs, 
The cool fall of her wintry snows, 

Pale violets that fringe the brooks, 
The faintly-fragrant Northern rose. 


She pales amid the scarlet flowers ; 
Though from the east the mornings come, 
Though in the south the summer dwells, 
The sunniest land is home. 





(Written for The Flag ofour Union.) 
The Romance of w Watering-Llace. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE. 


A VERY pretty little place it was as it lay back 
there amongst its rich green shrubbery, with its 
white cottages glittering in the sunlight. Before it 
stretched away the blue expanse of the Chesapeake, 
whose calm breast reflected gorgeously the bright 
hue of the heavens above. A pretty place, truly, was 
the first exclamation which broke from one’s lips, 
when gazing at it from a distance, and it was one of 
those places which improved instead of deteriorating 
upon a closer acquaintance with it. At the time of 
which I write it was one of the most popular water- 
ing-places in the South, and every season it was 
thronged with visitors from all sections of the Union. 
It was generally apt to leave a good impression upon 
its visitors, for there were few who gave it a trial 
during one summer who did not return the next 
season. It was not a very large place—a mere vil- 
lage, indeed—but the society was excellent, and the 
good people of the town were hospitable to a fault. 

The hotel was situated near the bay shore, at a 
distance of a mile or more from the landing, the 
water being too shallow in front of the building to 
permit steamers to land within a less distance. The 
building was large and handsome, and the grounds 
were tastefully laid out and wellshaded. The view 
was magnificent, extending as it did clear across the 
bay, and for miles up and down the blue surface. 
No better location could have been chosen by those 
who selected the site. 

It was late in the afternoon of a warm June day. 
The season had just opened, and but few guests had 
arrived; but the opening promised favorabfy for the 
rest of the season, and “mine host” was in: high 
spirits thereat. Assembled under the shade of a 
large spreading elm were several ladies and gentle- 
men, five in all. They had repaired to this place to 
escape the heat of the afternoon, and also to watch 
for the arrival of the steamer from the distant city. 
In the absence of any other topic of conversation, 
they had been speculating upon the probable number 
of arrivals that afternoon, and wondering who of 
their acquaintance would be upon the list. 

One of the ladies present was a queenly woman of 
perhaps twenty-eight or thirty years of age. Her 
rich, golden hair was gathered up in heavy folds and 
drawn back from her exquisite head, showing the full 
expression of her brow and temples in all its perfect 
beauty. She was a grand woman in appearance, 
and her beauty seemed to increase rather than to 
diminish with her years. She had thus far taken no 
part in the conversation, but had been sitting in 
silence, gazing out upon the bright waters of the 
Chesapeake with a wistful, dreamy expression in her 
eyes. It was plain that her thoughts were far away 
from the scene before her. One of the gentlemen of 
the party had been watching her quietly, his man- 
ner eloquently bespeaking his admiration of her 
beauty. 

“You seem to have no interest in our conversation, 


very svon now.” 

As be spoke, the sound of wheels was heard on the 
road |. ading from the landing to the hotel, and in a 
few minutes the long, yellow omnibus rolled up 
before the door, and paused to allow its passengers to 


alight. The vehicle was filled within and without, 
and it was some time before all the passengers had 
alighted and entered the hotel. The last person who 
left the vehicle was a man, apparently in the prime 
of life, of fine personal appearance, and for whom the 
group about the hotel door made way respectfully as 
he passed into the building. It was evident from the 
manner of the persons around him that he was no 
ordinary man, and one of the ladies turning to the 
gentleman who had been speaking as the new-comers 
arrived, asked: 

“ Who is he?” 

“That,” answered the gentleman, smiling at her 
eager manner, “that is Mr. Stephen Lawrence, our 
minister to F—.” 

“Do you know him?” asked the lady. 

“ Yes,” was the quiet reply. ‘I have known him 
ever since he was a journeyman blacksmith.” 

The gentleman’s gaze was fixed upon the lady he 
had addressed as Mrs. Merwyn as he spoke. She 
was gazing out upon the bay, as if unconscious of 
what was passing around her, but with a strange, 
troubled look in her eyes. As the gentleman spoke 
a deep flush passed over her face, and she shut her 
lips hard together. 

“A blacksmith!” exclaimed the rest of the party, 
with an affectation of horror. ‘* Why, he is the very 
picture of a gentleman.” 

“ He is a gentleman,” was the quiet reply. ‘He 
is one of the best and truest men in the land. He is 
what we call a self-made man, ladies—that is, he has 
worked his way up from a very humble position to 
his present high station. He is young still—he is 
only forty-five -and his rise has been very sudden. 
Ten years ago he was a blacksmith. Now he has 
just returned from Washington, having won high 
honors in Congress. He has just been appointed 
minister to F—, and, I understand, is to sail very 
soon.” 

** Ho is quite an acquisition,” said one of the ladies, 
laughing. “We must add him to our party. Who 
knows what may come of it?” she added, lightly. 

“If you mean that matrimony may come of it,” 
said the gentleman, laughing, ‘ you will be mistaken. 
Mr. Lawrence is a married man.” 

“Why didn’t he bring his wife?” 

“That I cannot tell. There is some secret about 
his marriage. I think itwas unhappy. At all events 
his wife is not living with him.” He turned quickly 
to Mrs. Merwyn, whose face had grown very pale, 
and asked, respectfully: 

“Are you sick, Mrs. Merwyn?” 

“No,” she answered. ‘I am only a little over- 
come with the heat. If you will give me your arm, I 
will go back to the hotel.” 

He offered her his arm, which she accepted, and 
together they went back to the building. As they 
reached the door of the large hall, the lady asked, 
abruptly, without raising her eyes: 

“Mr. Grayson, will you tell me what you know 
about Mr. Lawrence’s marriage?” 

“T know very little, but that I will tell youif you 
will keep my friend’s secret. Gossip about it would 
annoy him very much.” 

“TI promise,” she said. 

“Stephen Lawrence and I,” said Mr. Grayson, 
watching her closely as he spoke, “‘ were very inti- 
mate some years ago. He was born a poor man, and 
worked at his trade until he was over thirty. About 
that time he married. It wasastrange match. The 
lady—whom I never saw—was just of age. She was 
beautiful, and immensely wealthy. She had been 
engaged to some worthless fellow who trifled with 
her, and in her anger she sent for Stephen Lawrence, 
and asked him-to marry her. Her idea was to be re- 
venged on the man she had once loved, by marrying 
@ poor mechanic. Lawrence was ignorant of this, 
and as he had long loved the lady in hopeless silence, 
the temptation of her offer was too much for him, 
and he took her at her word and married her. The 
ceremony over, both came to their senses; but it was 
too late; they were married tight and fast. The 
lady met his offer to take her to his home with scorn. 
She had married him through sheer madness, and 
she had no idea of becoming a blacksmith’s wife in 
earnest. She offered him a large sum if he would 
quit the country; but he refused. He did not want 
her money, and he was confident that his hard 
studies had now qualified him to make his way in 
the world. He loved the woman he had married, 
but she hated him.” : 

“Hated him?” The lady% voice was very faint. 

“At least she said so,” was the reply; “and as he 
would not go away, she determined to do so. She 
was an orphan, and was living with an old maiden 
aunt. The next day she disappeared from the town, 
and Stephen Lawrence made no effort to find her. 
The marriage was a nine days’ wonder, but as, in a 
few days, Lawrence also went to another town where 
he began the practice of law (having prepared him- 
self during the years that had passed), the matter 
finally came to be forgotten. This much I got from 
Lawrence himself.” : 

“Did he ever speak to you of her—of his wife?” 
The tone was tremulous and tender, and a strange 
smile passed over Mr. Grayson’s face. 

“Never but once,” he answered, gently. “Then 
it was only to tell me that she had sent him certain 
handsome remittances, to help him on in his efforts 
to rise. He never used them, however. They are, I 
believe, still lying in the bank where they were 
originally deposited, unless the lady has drawn them 
back A ” 

“ He has pride then, it seems,” Mrs, Merwyn said, 
sharply. 

* Yes, of the best kind. Having sacrificed his in- 


dependence by his foolish marriage, he very naturally | 
desired not to assume any obligations to his wife | 
again. He has done very well. Fortune has smiled | 
on him from the first, and I think bis wife would 
have done well to have followed Dame Fortune’s 

example.” 

“Thank you for satisfying my curiosity,” said the 

lady, carelessly; and with a light adieu, she passed 

into the hall and sought her chamber. 

“A strange woman,” muttered Mr. Grayson, 

thoughtfully. “If I’m mistaken in this affair, my 

name’s not Grayson.” 

Mr. Lawrence had come to the watering-place more 

for rest than pleasure He was soon to sail for the 

Old Worid, to enter upon the mission to which he 

had been assigned, and having passed through a very 

trying and fatiguing session of Congress, which had 

been protracted late into the spring, he had come to 

the bay side to rid himself of the weariness which bis 

labors had caused. He cared nothing for the gayety 

which he saw around him, and during the first two 

days of his visit he kept his room almost entirely, 

seeing no one but his friend Grayson, whom he had 

not expected to find there so early in the season. It 

was his intention to spend a month at H——, and he 

was well pleased to find his friend there. 

“T think we can get along together very well, 
Grayson,” he said, cordially. ‘What time you can 
spare from the ladies, I claim for myself.” 

“You don’t mean to shun the women altogether, 
Lawrence?” exclaimed Mr. Grayson, with mock in- 
dignation. “They’ll not permit it. They have 
already laid a dozen or more plans for ensnaring 
you.” 

“TI came here to rest,” said Mr. Lawrence, “and I 
shalldo so. I am broken down both mentally and 
physically.” 

Mr. Lawrence was fully determined in his own 
mind to adhere to his resolution, but the next night, 
as they were passing the ball-room from a stroll, Mr. 
Grayson caught his friend’s arm and drew him to 
the door. 

“Come in here for a minute at least. ‘There is one 
woman here that I want you to know. She’s vastly 
superior to any you have ever seen.” 

Partly through a desire to oblige his friend, and, 
partly through curiosity, the would-be recluse fol- 
lowed Mr. Grayson to the upper end of the room, 
where Mrs. Merwyn was sitting watching the 
dancers, and, before he could fully divine his com- 
panion’s intention, he was presented to the lady. 
The two gazed at each other fixedly—the lady with 
a face as pale as death, and a wild, eager look in her 
eyes, and the gentleman with an expression of cold, 
defiant pride. Then, with a sudden change in his 
manner, Mr. Lawrence bowed courteously to the 
lady, and with a careless ease opened a conversation 
in which he showed no trace of embarrassment.. He 
was brilliant and fascinating, but the lady was ab- 
stracted and embarrassed. In a short time Mr. 
Grayson left them, Mr. Lawrence remaining. Offer- 
ing Mrs. Merwyn his arm, he led her from the ball- 
room, out upon the long gallery which ran in front 
of the hotel. 

“IT did not know you were here until I met you 
just now,” he said, calmly and coldly, ‘or I would 
not have come. I shall not trouble you with my 
presence again, and I beg that you will not let the 
fact of my being here trouble you in the least.” 

“ We might be friends, at least while we are here,” 
she said, timidly. 

‘* We can never be friends,” he answered, coldly. 
“ Each of us has too much to regret.” 

“You have grown proud with your fortune,” she 
said, bitterly. 

“Not more so than I was in my poverty,” he re- 
plied, as before; ‘“‘ but I respect myself too much to 
occupy @ false position.” 

“We shall find it hard to escape the gossip of the 
place, if we seem to avoid each other,” she said, 
hesitatingly. 

“Do not fear it, madam,” he said, quickly. ‘I 
have kept your secret well so far. You will have no 
cause to blush for me.’ 

“ That would be impossible now,” she said. ‘‘ You 
have risen far above me—ah, so far!” 

There was something so sad and hopeless in her 
tone, that it touched him deeply. He hesitated a 
moment, and then said, gently: ‘ 

“I know there is a gulf-between us which we can- 
not pass. It might have been otherwise had you so 
willed it. But Ido not blame you. I blame myself 
more than all. I have never thought harshly of you, 
and—” he hesitated—“ if you wish it, I will not avoid 
you while I am here.” 

“T do wish it,” she exclaimed, impulsively, holding 
out her hand. 

He took it, and it trembled in his clasp. Its touch 
thrilled him, and turning to her as she stood in “ the 
glimmer of the moon,” with a softer light shining in 
her beautiful eyes, he broke forth impetuously: 

“I cannot bear it, Agnes. We must either be 
strangers, or—” 

He paused, and dropping her hand, turned ab- 
ruptly away. Mrs. Merwyn waited to see if he would 
come back, but he kept on steadily down the avenue 
of trees towards the water. There was a look of ex- 
ultation in her eyes and a happy smile on her lips, as 
she gazed after him, and she murmured to herself: 

“I will win him back yet.” 

She did not return to the ball-room, but went 
straight to her chamber. 

The next day Mr. Grayson saw that his friend had 
abandoned his solitary intentions, for the entire 
morning was passed by him with Mrs. Merwyn. He 








lady, and Mr. Grayson thought he had never seen a 
woman happier than she appeared, as she sat there 
by his side under the wide-spreading trees on the 
lawn. So day followed day, and it came to be whis- 
pered among the guests that the beautiful Widow 
Merwyn had made a conquest of the brilliant states- 
man. Mr. Lawrence grew more thoughtful, but 
there was a happier look upon his face than it had 
worn for a long time. Neither he nor Mrs. Merwyn 
ever spoke of the past. They were living only in the 
present, and locking forward to the future with hope. 
One night Mrs. Merwyn, sitting in the shade of the 
Piazza, saw two men sitting on the lawn below. One 
was Mr. Lawrence, and the other Mr. Grayson. The 
night was very still, and she heard the latter say: 
“She’s a fine woman, Lawrence. It’s a pity you 
are so tied toa person that cares nothing for you, 
that you cannot avail yourself of this opportunity to 
get a wife worthy of you.” 

“IT shall never make the attempt,” said Mr. Law- 
rence, quietly. “No woman in her position would 
marry me. I suppose—my past history would pre- 
vent that.” 

“ That’s a weakness unworthy of you, Lawrence,” 
said Mr. Grayson, quickly. “I think Mrs. Merwyn 
would honor you all the more for the manner in 
which you have risen.” 

“TI know her better than you do,” was the reply. 
The tone was sad but uncomplaining. ‘* However, I 
am going away in a few days.” 

The two men rose and bent their steps towards the 
hotel entrance, and Mrs. Merwyn drew back into the 
shade of the piazza to prevent them from seeing her. 
This, then, was to be the end of herdreams. Mr. 
Lawrence was going away, and she would never see 
him again. Something must be done, she thought, 
and that very soon. 

Yachting was a favorite sport with the guests at 
H—. Scarcely a day passed that one or more 
parties did not start out for a sail, or to fish. The 
day after Mrs. Merwyn had heard the conversation 
on the lawn, a large party went out on the bay fora 
sail. They had the best yacht in the neighborhood, 
and a crew noted for skill and caution. The day was 
fair, and the wind favorable. No one dreamed of 
danger. The party left the shore early in the morn- 
ing, and by noon were a long distance from H—. 
White clouds were now observe! flying about the 
heavens, and the sky had a whitish look, a sure indi- 
cation in this region of bad weather. The man in 
charge of the yacht now put the boat about and 
started back for H——. 

Mr. Lawrence and Mrs. Merwyn were of the party 


careless as the rest of the group. He watched the 
sky with an anxious look, which deepened as the 
fleecy clouds became thicker and heavier. At last 
the sky was completely overcast, the clouds were 
growing darker, and the wind was rising. H—— 
was fully six miles distant, and the squall threatened 
to break upon them every moment. At last it came, 
and with a prolonged how] the wind struck the little 
craft, and almost lifted it out of water. The sail 
swung around sharply, snapping the cords which 
held it, and the yard striking Mrs. Merwyn on the 
head knocked her over into the water. There wasa 
cry of horror from those on board, which was renewed 
as Mr. Lawrence, throwing off his coat, sprang over- 
board in the direction in which the lady had disap- 
peared. In a few minutes she rose to the surface, 
and those on board the yacht saw Mr. Lawrence 
reach her side. The boat had been promptly righted 
by the men in charge of her, after the ropes which 
held the sail snapped, but it was now impossible to 
return to the assistance of those who needed help so 
much, The gale was driving the boat onward with 
lightning speed, at the risk of swamping her at any 
moment, and the crew had to cease their efforts to 
reach H——, and were now trying to gain the beach 
at any point until the gale was over. 

Mr. Lawrence reached Mrs. Merwyn just as she 
was sinking the second time. She was very calm, 
and as she saw him she cried: 

“Do not burden yourself with me. Leave me to 
my fate, and try to save yourself.” 

He was at her side as she spoke, and he answered, 
firmly: 

“T will save you, Agnes, or die with you. Place 
your hand on my shoulder, and do not touch me else- 
where. Be very calm, and I think we can gain the 
shore.” 

She obeyed him quickly, and he struck out vigor- 
ously for the beach. It was less than a mile distant, 
and in fair weather Mr. Lawrence, who was an ac- 
complished swimmer, would have thought nothing 
of making the attempt; but now the wind and the 
waves were against him, and the salt spray blinded 
him. It was slow work, and once or twice he thought 
he would have to give up in despair, but the touch 
of the hand which clung to his shoulder nerved him 
with fresh courage and strength. He kept up the 
unequal struggle, and gradually he could see that he 
was nearing the shore. At last, when his strength 
was almost exhausted, his feet touched the hard 
sand. A few strokes more, and he stvod with the 
water above his waist. The shore was but a few 
hundred yards distant, and the danger was almost 
over. Now he bad only to guard against being 
washed out beyond his depth again bya receding 
wave. Bidding his companion steady herself on her 
feet, he passed his right arm around her waist to aid 
her, and thus they gained the shore. As they stood 
upon the beach, looking back in silence upon the 
danger from which they had escaped, Mrs. Merwyn 
shivered. 
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must find a farmhouse at once. 
and warmth.’ 


thinking how much yon risked for me.” 
He male no answer, but led her with him. He 
had not removed his arm from about her atter they 
had left the water, and he still kept it there. He 
lalmost u i of it, and she did not re- 

sist it, but leaned heavily upon bim, so that he almost 
carried her as they walked along. A farmhouse was 
reached at last, and there they found rest and shel- 
ter. The storm was breaking away, and a messen- 
ger was despatched to H—— for a change of clothing 





We both need rest 


*T am not cold,” she answered, softly. “I was 
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in Boston, December, 1734, 0.S. By the records of the 
“ New Brick Church,” we find that, as usual at that 
period, he was soon baptized, the entry being on the 





for each, which was forthcoming in a few hours. 
The moon shone brightly that night, as Mr. Law- 
rence and Mrs. Merwyn set out to return to the 
hotel in the carriage which had been sent for them. 
For awhile they sat by each other in silence, 
“T have been thinking howI can thank you for 
your goodness to me to-day,” the lady said, at length, 
in a soft tone. ‘I owe my life to you.” 
Involuntarily he passed his arm around her, and 
drew her close to him. Then, recollecting himself, 
he commenced to remove it, but she caught his hand 
and held it there. He did not look at her, but trem- 
bled violently, like a woman. 
“T am going away to-morrow,” he said, hesita- 
tingly. 
“And I, too,” she said, smiling; and as he turned 
to her, he saw that her eyes were full of tears. 
«That is,” she added, “if you will let me go with 
you.” 
“ Will you go with me, never to leave me again, 
Agnes?” he asked, impulsively. ‘‘ Will you torget 
and forgive the past, and—” 
She placed her hand gently on his lips. 
“Hush!” she said. “JZ have nothing to forgive. 
It is my place to ask pardon of you for the wrong I 
did you. I was very, very wicked, I know—but I 
have been punished. I have loved you for six long 
years—loved you hopelessly, and in despair. Now, if 
you will take me back to your heart, I will be a true 
and faithful wife hereafter.” 
Mr, Lawrence’s answer was unintelligible, but it 
was satisfactory, and during the rest of the ride he 
held the lady clasped close in his arms. 
As they alighted at the hotel door, they found the 
party who had been with them in the yacht waiting 
to receive them, having succeeded in reaching the 
shore in safety during the gale. They received the 
congratulations of their friends, and then passed 
down the gallery to the main hall, and as they en- 
tered the hall Mr. Grayson met them. 
“* By my faith! you look very happy after your 
ducking,” he said, cordially. 
‘* We are very happy,” said Mr. Lawrence, heartily. 
“IT have taken your advice, Grayson. I have won 
the Widow Merwyn—that is,” he added, ‘‘I have 
found my wife.” 
“I was satisfied of it all the while,” said his friend. 
“I knew from the expression on Mrs. Merwyn’s—I 
beg pardon, Mrs. Lawrence’s—face as she saw you 
on the day of your arrival, that she had found her 
husband.” 
The next morning the reunited pair left H—— for 
their own home, and the romance of the affair which 
had now become known among the guests, was the 
sole topic of conversation at the hotel for a fortnight 
or more. A few weeks later Mr. Lawrence sailed for 
Europe, and amongst all the beautiful women who 
graced the imperial levees during the following win- 
ter, the wife of the American minister stood pre- 
eminent for her loveliness. 





A HINDOO LEGEND. 
In olden times it was customary for the ladies of 
India to bathe in the costume which Eve wore before 
the fall. And on one occasion when Purbuttee went 
to perform her ablutions, it happened that—that—in 
fact, “ not to put too fine a point upon it,” she did 
not always practise the commendable New England 
virtue of cleanliness, and was consequently in what 
impolite people would call “‘a very dirty state.” In 
these modern days cleanly people in India bathe at 
least once a day; but in those days probably cleanli- 
ness was not invented, so the lady was, after all, 
perhaps, only “ following the fashion.” At any rate, 
she took what my Brahmin friend called “the dirt 
off her body,” and made an image of it; and being 
the wife of a god, she possessed the power of giving 
life to inanimate objects. To this image she gave 
life, and told it to watch at the door of her bath, but 
on no account admit any person who might wish to 
enter. While engaged in bathing, her husband, 
Mahadeo, came into the building, and finding a young 
man watching at the doors, he suspected the fidelity 
of his wife, and cut off the watcher’s head with a 
blow of his sword. He then entered the bathing 
apartments, and finding his wife, immediately related 
to her what he had done. Purbuttee burst into 
tears, and told her husband how she had formed the 
young man, and that, as she had formed him of her 
own body, he was in reality her son. Mahadeo, on 
hearing this, was very sorry for what he had done, 
and wished to repair his error by restoring the young 
man to life; but being unable to find the head, he cut 
off the head of a dead elephant which lay near, and 
stuck it on the young man’s body. It grew there, 
the body was restored to life, and this is the reason 
why Gunputtee possesses an elephant’s head. This 
deity, it may be added, is worshipped at every cere- 
mony of the Hindoo, no matter what it may be. He 
is represented by a cocoanut, and all the tributes 
which are paid to him are thrown over it. Gunput- 





22d of D ber of the same year. His ancestors were 
natives of France, where the name is written Riveire. 
His grandfather, a Huguenot, fled from France, on 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, to the Island of 
Guernsey. His father, when a lad, came to Boston, 
where he learned the trade of a goldsmith; married 
there, and had several children, of which Paul was 
the eldest son. He was brought up to his father’s 
trade; was considered, at that time, a skillful en- 
graver, and executed the designs on the silver plate 
made in their business. In the French war of 1756, 
he was a lieutenant of artillery in the army, and was 
stationed at Fort Edward on Lake George. On his 
return, he entered into trade as a gold and silver- 
smith. He attempted engraving on copper, without 
having ever received any instructions in the art. His 
first essay, it is said, was on the head of Samuel 
Adams, which embellished the “‘ Royal American 
Magazine,” in 1744 If this be correct, he commenced 
quite early, being, at that time, but ten years of age. 
A portrait of the Rev. Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, which 
accompanied a volume of the doctor's sermons, in 
1763, was by him. On the celebration of the repeal of 
the Stamp Act in 1766, he executed a series of four 
engravings on one plate, of which but a single copy 
remains. In Edes and Gill’s Almanac for 1770, isa 
“ Prospective View of the Town of Boston, the Cap- 
ital of New England; and the Landing of the Troops 
in the Year 1768,” which bears his name. As a 
reminiscence of the time, we copy, from the original, 
the following: 

Richard Darby Esqr To Paul Revere Dr. 
To a Silver Coifee Pot wt. 47 oz. 6 at 6-8 


£15.15.4 
* the making 6. 0. 
“ Wooden handle 3.4 


One of his best known engravings is the ‘‘ Massa- 
cre in King street, March 5, 1770,” which, on account 
of the scarcity of copperplate, was engraved on the 
back of a plate of the provincial bills, and which is 
still preserved in the state-house. The original en- 
graving fur the Massachusetts paper money of 1780, 
was by him. In 1770, Mr. Revere was one of the 
grand jury, which refused to act, in consequence of 
an act of parliament, making the judges independent 
of the people. 

He was one of that body of patriots who met at 
the “ Old South,” on the 29th of November, 1773, 
having adjourned from Faneuil Hall, to take into 
consideration the disposition to be made of the “‘ de- 
tested tea.” After several meetings on the subject, 
&@ meeting was called at the Old South Church on the 
16th of December, at which Samuel Phillips Savage, 
of Weston, presided. As soon as it was learned that 
the government officers would pay no attention to the 
demands of the people, a person disguised as an In- 
dian gave a war-whoop, when another shouted, “ To 
Griffin’s Wharf.” Very soon, a large body of men 
disguised as Indians were seen on their way to Grif. 
fin’s, now Liverpool Wharf, and within the space of 
two hours, the contents of three hundred and forty- 
two chests of tea were cast into the waters of the 
harbor. 

The following extract from a letter of Mr. Revere, 
written in 1798, gives many interesting facts concern- 
ing the events of the Revolution: ‘ In the fall of 1774 
and winter of 1775, I was one of upwards of thirty, 
chiefly mechanics, who formed ourselves into a com- 
mittee for the purpose of watching the mov ts of 
the British soldiers, and gaining every intellig of 
the movements of the tories. We had our meetings 
at the Green Dragon Tavern. We were so careful 
that our meetings should be kept secret, that every 
time we met, every person swore upon the Bible, 
that they would not discover any of our transactions, 
but to Messrs. Hancock, Adams, Doctors Warren, 
Church, and one or two more. In the winter, to- 
wards the spring, we frequently took turns, two and 
two, to watch the soldiers, by patrolling the streets 
all night. The Saturday night preceding the 19th 
of April, 1775, about 12 o’clock at night, the boats 
belonging to the transports were all launched, and 
carried under the sterns of the men-of-war. (They 
had been previously hauled up and repaired.) We 
likewise found that the grénadiers and light infantry 
were all taken off duty. From these movements, we 
expected something serious was to be transacted. 
**On Tuesday morning, the 18th, it was observed 
that a number of soldiers were marching towards 
the bottom of the Common. About 10 o’clock, Dr. 
Warren sent in great haste for me, and begged that 
I would immediately set off for Lexington, where 
Messrs. Hancock and Adams were, and acquaint 
them of the movements, and that it was thought they 
were the objects. When I got to Dr. Warren’s 
house, 1 found he had sent an express by land to 
Lexington—a Mr. Wiliiam Dawes. The Sunday be- 
fore, by desire of Dr. Warren, I had been to Lexing- 
ton, to Messrs. Hancock and Adams, who were at the 











tee is also considered to be the god of knowledge. * 





Rev. Mr. Clark’s, I returned at night through 


£21.18.8 | Dr. Prescott, whom we found to be a high son of 
By Cash Rec’d = 15. 0.0 | liberty. I told them of the ten officers that Mr. 
6.18.8 | Devens met, and that it was probable we might be 
Rece’d the above in full stopped before we got to Concord; for I supposed 
June 8, 1772. PAUL REVERE. 


North Church steeple; and if by land, one, as a sig- 
nal; for we were apprehensive it would be difficult 
to cross the Charles River, or get over Boston Neck. 
I left Dr. Warren, called upon a friend, and desired 
him to make the signals. I then went home, took 


of the town, where I had kept a boat; two friends 
rowed me across the Chailes River, a little to the 
eastward, where the Somerset man-of-war lay. It 
was then young flood, the ship was winding, and the 
moon was rising. They landed me on the Charles- 
town side. When I got into town, I met Colonel 
Conant and several others; they said they had seen 
our signals, I told them what was acting, and went 
to get me a horse; I got a horse of Deacon Lar- 
kin. While the horse was preparing, Richard Devens, 
Exq., who was one of the Committee of Safety, came 
to me, and told me that he came down the road from 
Lexington after sundown that evening; that he met 
ten British officers, all well mounted and armed, go- 
ing up the road. I set off upon a very good horse; it 
was then about eleven o’clock, and very pleasant. 
After I had passed Charlestown Neck, and got near- 
ly opposite where Mark was hung in chains, I saw 
two men on horseback, under a tree. When I got 
near them, I discovered they were British officers. 
One tried to get ahead of me, the other to take me. 
I turned my horse very quick, and galloped towards 
Charlestown Neck, and then pushed for the Med- 
ford road. The one who chased me, endeavoring 
to cut me off, got into a clay pond, near where the 
new tavern is now built. I got clear of him, and 
went through Medford, over the bridge, and up to 
Menotomy. In Medford I iked the captain of the 


Charlestown; there I agreed with a Colonel Conant house towards Woeburn. 
and some other gentlemen, that if the British went a Mr. Lowel!, who was a clerk to Mr. Hancock, 
out by water, we would show two lanthorus in the | When we got to the house where they intended to 


my boots and surtout, went down to the north part 


I went with them, and 


stop, Mr. Lowell and myself returned to Mr. Clark’s, 
to find what was going on. When we got there, an 
elderly man came in, and said he bad just come from 
the tavern, that a man had come from Boston, who 
said there were no British troups coming. Mr. Low- 
ell and myself went towards the tavern, when we 
met a man on a full gallop, who told us the troops 
were coming up the rocks, We afterwards met an- 
other, who said they were close by. Mr. Lowell ask- 
ed me to go to the tavern with him, to get a trunk of 
papers belonging to Mr. Hancock. We went up 
chamber, aud while we were getting the trunk, we 
saw the British very near, upon a full march. We 
hurried towards Mr. Clark’s house. In our way we 
passed through the militia. There were about fifty. 
When we got about a hundred yards from the meet- 
ing-house, the British troops Appeared on both sides 
of the meeting-house. In their front I saw an officer 
on horseback. They made a short halt, when I saw, 
and heard, a gun fired, which appeared to be a pistol. 
Then I could distinguish two guns, and then a con- 
tinued roar of musketry, when we made off with the 
trunk.” 

Mr. Ravere was soon after sent by the Provincial 
Congress to Philadelphia, to visit the only powder- 
mill in the country, to learn the art of making pow- 
der. On his return, he set up a mill for that purpose. 
He was a lieutenant colonel in the regiment for the 
defence of the State. Ihe trunnions of the cannon 
being broken off by the British when they left Cas- 
tle William, General Washington called on Mr. 
Revere to render them useful, which he did by a 
new carriage. From his inventive knowledge of 





minute-men; and after that, I alarmed almost every 
house till I got to Lexington. I found Messrs. Han- 
cock and Adams at the Rev. Mr. Clark’s; I told them 
my errand, and inquired for Mr. Dawes; they said 
he had not been there; I related the story of the two 
officers, and supposed he must have been stopped, as 
he ought to have been there before me. After I had 
been there about half an hour, Mr. Dawes came; we 
refreshed ourselves, and set off for Concord, to secure 
the stores, &c., there. We were overtaken by young 


that after night they divided themselves, and that 
two of them had fixed themselves in such passages 
as were most likely to stop any intelligence going to 
Concord. I likewise mentioned that we had better 
alarm all the inhabitants till we got to Concord; the 
young doctor much approved of it, and said he would 
stop with either of us, for the people between that 
and Concord knew him, and would give more credit 
to what we said. We had got nearly half way; Mr. 
Dawes and the doctor stopped to alarm the people of 
a house. I was about two hundred rods ahead, when 
I saw two men nearly in the same situation as those 
officers were near Charlestown. 1 called fur the doc- 
tor and Mr. Dawes to come up; in an instant I was 
surrounded by four; they had placed themselves in 
a straight road that inclined each way; they had 
taken down a pair of bars on the north side of the 
road, and two of them were under a tree in the pas- 
ture. The doctor being foremost, he came up, and 
we tried to get past them; but they being armed with 
pistols and swords, they forced us into the pasture; 
the doctor jumped his horse over a low stone wall, 
and got to Concord. I observed a wood at a small 
distance, and made for that. When I got there, out 
started six officers, on horseback, and ordered me to 
dismount; one of them, who appeared to have the 
command, examined me, where I came from, and 
what my name was. I told him. He asked me if 
I was an express? I answered in the affirmative. 
He demanded what time I left Boston? I told him; 
and added, that their troops had catched aground 
in passing the river, and that there would be five 
hundred Americans there in a short time, for I had 
alarmed the country all the way up. He immediate- 
ly rode towards those who stopped us, when all five 
of them came down on a full gallop; one of them, 
whom I afterwards found to be a Major Mitchel, of 
the 5th Regiment, clapped his ‘pistol to my head, 
called me by name, and told me he was going to ask 
me some questions, and if I did not give him true 
answers, he would blow my brains out. He then 
asked me similar questions to the above. He then 
ordered me to mount my horse, after searching me 
for arms. He then ordered them to advance, and to 
lead me in front. When we got to the road, they turned 
down towards Lexington. When we had got about 
one mile, the major rode up to the officer that was 
leading me, and told him to give me to the sergeant. 
As soon as he took me, the major ordered him, if I 
attempted to run, or anybody insulted them, to blow 
my brains out. We rode till we got near Lexington 
meeting-house, when the militia fired a volley of 
guns, which appeared to alarm them very much. 
The major inquired of me how far it was to Cam- 
bridge, and if there was any other road? After 
some consultation, the major rode up to the sergeant, 
and asked if his horse was tired? He answered him 
he was—(he was a sergeant of grenadiers, and had a 
small horse)—then, he said, take that man’s horse. 
I dismounted, and the sergeant mounted my horse, 
when they all rode towards Lexington meeting-house. 
I went across the burying-ground and some pastures, 
and came to the Rev. Mr. Clark’s house, where I 
found Messrs. Hancock and Adams. I told them of 





ceive objects ten or fifteen futhoms deep, as distinct- 
So, when they discover plenty of fish, they surround 
them with their large draught nets, and often catch 


and unprofitable fishing. This instrument is not 
only used by the fishermen, but is also found in the 


hanics, he made himself extremely useful to his 
country and the community, by whom he was great- 
ly esteemed. 

. After peace was declared, he erected a foundry for 
the casting of church bells and brass cannon, and 
was engaged in the manufacture of copper, having 
extensive works for the business at Canton, Mass. 

In 1795, he was one of the originators of the Me- 
chanics Charitable Association, and its first presi- 
dent. He was also a prominent member of the Ma- 
sonic Fraternity, having been a member previous to 
1770, and Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts in 1795, 1796 and 1797. 

Mr. Revere died in May, 1818, at the advanced age 
of eighty-three years. The poet Longfellow has told 
the story of “ Paul Revere’s Ride,” in the Atlantic 
Monthly for January, 1861. And another (George 
S. Hillard) has written some appropriate lines on the 
anniversary of the ninetieth birthday (April 30, 1867) 
of the venerable and respected son of the subject of 
our sketch, which appeared in the ‘“‘Advertiser” of 
April 30, 1867. 








@ur Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Ancestry of the Pen. 

The earliest mcde of writing was on bricks, tiles, 
oyster-shells, stone, ivory, bark, and leaves of trees; 
and from the latter the term “leaves of a book” is 
probably derived. Copper and brass plates were 
very early in use; and a bill of fecffment on copper 
was some years since discovered in India, bearing 
date 100 years'B.C. Leather was also used, as well 
as wooden tablets. Then the papyrus came into 
vogue, and about the eighth century the papyrus was 
superseded by parchment. Paper, however, is of 
great antiquity, especially among the Chinese; but 
the first paper-mill in England was built in 1588 by a 
German, at Dartford, in Kent. Nevertheless, it was 
nearly a century and a half—namely, in 1713—before 
Thomas Watkins, a stationer, brought paper-makirg 
to anything like perfection. The first approach toa 
pen was the stylus, a kind of iron bodkin; but the 
Romans forbade its use on account of its frequent 
and even fatal use in quarrels, and then it was made 
of bone. Subsequently, reeds, pointed and split, like 
pens as in the present day, were used. 





A greedy Ostrich. 

At St. Quentin, France, two ostriches were recent- 
ly being exhibited, the showman always warning 
visitors to take care of their jewelry. Recently, one 
of the spectators, with a gold chain hanging from his 
pocket, did not think it necessary to.attend to the 
warning; but, to his dismay, one of the ostriches 
suddenly caught the chain, dragged it, with the 
watch to which it was attached, from the pocket, and 
swallowed both. The man clamorously demanded 
from the showman the value of the watch and chain ; 
and the commissary of police decided that he should 
pay forty francs damages. 


Water Telescopes. 

The people of Norway carry in their fishing-boats a 
water telescope, or tube, three or four feet in length. 
They immerse one end in the water, and then, look- 
ing intently through the glass, they are able to per- 


ly as if they were within a few feet of the surface. 


them in hundreds at a haul, which, were it not for 
these telescopes, would frequently prove a precarious 








my treatment, and they concluded to go from that 


navy and coasting vessels. 
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FAMILY DECORUM. 

There are some families we enter, about the at- 
mosphere of which a sort of gloom rests that chills u8 
like a wet blanket. There is such a regard for deco- 
ram manifest, that a footfall seems a profanation, 
and the voice almost startles one. Thechildren have 
none of the graces of children. The joyousness of 
youth has all been crowded back, and they are men 
and women, prematurely ripened, before the fruit 
has had achance to form. We almost dread, as we 
see the old, grave eyes turned towards us, accompan- 
ied by forms of speech that sound strangely from 
such young heads, and we speak and act under a 
feeling of restraint that we cannot shake oft. There 
is no heartiness in the welcome that greets us, and 
the “ glad to see you,” is denied in the formailty with 
which it is uttered. There seems in such homesa 
sort of martial law existing, with a dramhead disci- 
pline in reserve for the infraction of disciplinary rules. 

We know a family of this sort, where everything 
from the management of a wash to putting the chil- 
dren to bed is done by a system. The family march 
te dinner to a species of drum-tap, performed by 

Paterfamilias on Lis hand, as though he were beat- 
ing time, and not one is allowed to take his or her 
seat tillthe order is given. Then grace is said, like 
the roll of a drum, a motion uncovers the dishes, and 
at the signal to “ fall to,” the dip is as uniform as the 
rowing of an eight-oared boat. all conclade at the 
precise it, the are d by almost 
invisible agencies, and the dinner is dismissed by the 
same formality; the head cook, an old servant, tak- 
ing the place of the master in the use of the manual. 

We like to see ease and freedom in families, even 
if a carpet is not so nice, and a hearty welcome is a 
sauce more appetizing than the richest larder. Chil- 
dren’s happy voices unchecked by fear and un- 
dreading rebuke, are far more pleasant music than 
flutes blown to order, and cheerful faces more desired 
than pictures on sculpture in a frigid and ungenial 
atmosphere. Monkishness or martinetism have no 
place at the fireside. Joy and freedom should pre- 
vail there, and the heart be lifted continually in a 
psalm of silent praise. A father has no more right to 
keep his children tied down to formalities, than he 
has to mix aloes with their water, and crape their 
eyes to keep out the sunshine. 

There are extremes, however, where too much 
freedom prevails, and liberty becomes license. A 

friend informs us that he dined one day with a gen- 
tleman of wealth, whose children sat at the table with 
them. An altercation occurred among them, when 
one, seizing a plate of summer squash, made a mask of 





ment the father made in apology was, “ Lively boys, 
sir; lively boys.” There was no doubt about that. 

We like to see individuality of character develop- 
ing itself in a family of children, and each allowed ail 
freedom of expression comporting with respect. Ifa 
cuild have the mind to form an opinion, let it speak 
it. The child has a right to be heard—as a little one 
of eight yeais of our own once insisted she had. This 
right is denied in schools, when a child rests for 
hours under an imputation of wrong, choking under 
the injustice of the thing, because an imperious 
teacher will not stop to hear.an explanation. The 
old saw, “Children should be seen and not heard,” is 
unworthy of to-day’s belief, and we would cheerfully 
heave it over with the relics of a past age. 

We liked the spirjt of a graduate at Harvard, a few 
years since, who wrote as a graduating theme—The 
respect due the young from the old, and he made 
out a case of much power. There is respect due, and 
we feel we are not inciting to any family insubordina- 


it on the face of his brother opposite. The only com-- 


are not expected to spring full-fledged as members of 
society. They must learn at home, and not com- 
mence their development in unseemly places. Free- 
dom at home gives confidence abroad, and a boy, 
cowed down, becomes either a dwarfed man or a fast 
one. 





O, FOR A PULPIT! 

Thus exclaims the Independent in an article on the 
laxity of ihe pulpit at the present day, and well may 
it exclaim thus when preachers live in inglorious 
ease, and call upon the civil law to do their duty in 
suppressing vice. But it strikes us that ‘‘O for a 
pulpit” is about the same as owing for a church, 
which is too much the case now-a-days, where more 
dues are upon churches than ever fell upon Hermon. 
The tallest spire often points the tallest debt, and 
hearers may boast, as the boy did, that if they don’t 
have as big acongregation as some, they have a first- 
rate mortgage on their meeting-houses. There is no 
denying the fact that to run a church successfully 
requires a good deal of money, the pleasant pretence 
ofa free church, and the “ without money without 
price” theory having long ago been an exploded 
thing, and emulation and church pride, that, like 
the colonel who ordered out a file of soldiers to be bap- 
tized, as he would not have his regiment outdone in 
sanctity by a rival regiment, pile up structures that 
test the zeal of generations to pay for. However 
much men profess to love their churches, the pay- 
ment of mortgages upon them is the hardest of all 
religious duties, and though they like easy cushions 
and the modern comforts of worship, without which 
it is feared religion would be in less repute, the dol- 
lars are very reluctant to appear when an appeal is 
made. 

Ambiti pastors, asb d of some shabby little 
temple, where people for a hundred years Lave en- 
joyed worship, cannot content themselves with sim- 
plicity and freedom from debt, but must agitate big- 
ger churches— urging that thousands will be attract- 
ed thereto who never came before, and that a golden 
era willat once be inaugurated. The churches are 
built, but dissatisfaction steals in and all inbar- 
monies, and a debt is to pay that taxes preachers and 
people till bankruptcy ensues, or is put off by forced 
loans and mortgages, that gives church negotiations a 
place among the brokerages—the temples of God, im- 
pudently dedicated to him, become temples of Mam- 
mon, with all the rancor and ill-blood of money spec- 
ulation intruding upon the sanctities of what should 
be the spiritual province exclusively. 

There are at times reports that reach us of gener- 
ous and noble self-sacrifice on the part of some pocr 
parishes, that, loving the cause in which their 
churches were built, come forward nubly to pay 
every dollar out of their small means. This shows 
their true Christian temper, and vouches for the sin- 
cerity of their professions. Their creeds may not be 
‘so popular, nor their forms of worship so fine, but 
much of crudeness, we think, will be overlooked in the 
day of inspection. Their conduct shows that religion 
is with them a vital thing, and a part of their life. 

The Catholics set the world an example in this re- 
spect, though we too often hear remarks made about 
the infatuation of poor Irish girls who bring their 
dime for the good of the church. They believe in do- 
ing for the church, because they think the church 
does so much for them, and hence their magnificent 
cathedrals rise and are paid for, and dedicated as gifts 
to God by those who have a right to give them—not a 
gift less a mortgage or two, but one unqualified and 
free. Wewish there were more of this feeling in our 
Protestant church. Debtis a distractor, a disorgan- 
izer, and where it exists there is an element of dis- 
cord; therefore where people cease to owe tor churches 
the sweet dove of peace will descend, and beautity 
and adorn places where now it is too often merely, 
like half the congregations, a nominal attendant. 

These remarks we make gratuitously, feeling that 
the secular press has a right to speak on such topics 
when the denominational press is devoting its efforts 
to politics and other isms than those that affect their 
spiritual organizations, which they leave to shift for 
themselves. 








FinDiInG STORE.—A chap from the ‘ bush” was 
patrolling the streets of Boston a short time since, 
with a sheet of gingerbread under his arm, and gaz- 
ing at the signs, when one that was labelled ‘‘ General 
Finding Store,” attracted hisattention. He entered, 
chewing his “ gingerbread,” and after a severe effort 
at swallowing, like a hen eating dough, he exclaimed, 
“IT swow! you must be darned lucky chaps tew jind 
all these here things! I s’pose you haint found my 
umbriller-nor nothing, are you?” 
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NUMBER OF ISRAELITES.—A Jewish paper in 
London says there are now about 6,000,000 Israelites, 
about half of whom live in Europe. There are 
1,300,000 in Russia; in Austria, 900,000; in Prussia, 
254,000; and in all parts of Germany, 192,000; in 
France, about 42,000; in Syria and Asiatic Turkey, 
52,000; in Morocco and North Africa, 610,000; in East 
Asia, 500,800; in America, 250, 000; in Belgium, 1800: 
in Denmark, 6500, in Italy, 4500. 

THE DIFFERENCE.—Mr. John Hannah, who has 
been for thirty-one years keeper of the Rock Light- 
house, at the entrance to the Mersey, and must, 
therefore, have had many opportunities for judging, 
says that the body of a drowned woman always rises 
with the face upward, and floats on the back. The 
body of a man rises with the back upward, and floats 








tiun by admitting it, and arguing for it. The young 
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with the face downward. 


fashion and Gossip. 


A WEDDING IN WARD ELEVEN.—Last week there 
was quite a flutter of excitement at St. Mark's 
Episcopal Chapel, Shawmut Avenue, Ward Eleven, 
on the occasion of the marriage of a former noted 
Salem belle to an officer of the United States Navy. 
The bride wore a white lace dress and full bridal 
veil, and the only ornament on her person was a 
slight gold chain to which was attached a brilliant 
diamond cross. Her dark, glossy hair was trin:med 
with orange blossoms, and a long, thin green vine. 
A more stately or lovable looking bride has not ap- 
peared in church this season, and this opinion seemed 
to be universal, even rival beauties entertaining the 
same notion, and expressing their feelings with great 
Ai The y was in the Episcopal form, 
and attracted a large crowd of the most fashionable 
people in Wards Ten and Eleven. Some four hun- 
dred invitations were issued, as many as the chapel 
would hold. Both bride and bridegroom have many 
friends, as the rich and numerous presents which 
they received amply testified. 

The best of order was maintained at the chapel. 
There was no hurry or confusion, and every lady 
who app d was ducted to a seat where an ex- 
cellent view of the ceremony could be obtained. This 
was the effect of having three of the best drilled 
ushers that we ever saw at a wedding. They were 
gentlemen, and understood their business most 
thoroughly. 

The tlowers which were used for the occasion, came 
from the extensive conservatories of Messrs. John 
Galvin & Uo., No. 61 Tremont street. They culled 
their choicest treasures from hoth and gard 
for the bridal, and their efforts were appreciated by 
both sexes, for rarer flowers have not been seen in 
this city on any occasion. 

The presents to the candidates for nuptial honors 
were numerous and rich, and embraced everything 
useful and ornamental, from diamonds to stockings, 
and silver ware to feather dusters. On the afternoon 
ot the wedding, the bride and bridegroom started on 
a tour to Montreal and the White Mountains. We 
hope that happiness may remain with them through 
life, and that their joy will be everlasting. 


SHoRT WALKING DREsSES.—When short dresses 
for street wear were introduced we were rejoiced, 
and considered it a matter for general congratulation. 
it is to be feared, however, that the moral and 
physical advantages of this useful and sensible fash- 
ion will be all lost in its abuse. The short, narrow 
skirts suggest an altogether quiet, and somewhat 
restricted style of costume, not especially beautiful 
or graceful, but neat, cleanly, and perfectly adapted 
to its use. The annoyance of always having to carry 
about with one an immense mass of material, or 
draw it after one in the shape of a dirty trail, is so 
great that it is only reasonable to suppose women 
generally would eagerly accept an opportunity to 
rid themselves of it, without being considered un- 
fashionable or eccentric, and so they did. But vanity 
and the habit of duing the most tovlish things because 
other people do them, has been tvo much for the 
majority of our American women, young and old, 
and they have bedizenened and be-furbelowed the 
short dress until it has lost its best characteristics, 
and has become a parody upon itself. As we have 
intimated, the beauty of the short dress consists in 
its convenience, its simplicity, its neatness, its clean- 
liness, and its adaptation to its specific uses. But when 
it is made of light, flimsy material, when it is cut 
into all kinds of fantastic shapes, when it is over- 
loaded with trimming and the narrow skirt accom- 
panied by huge flowing sleeves, the sentiment of the 
dress is destroyed, and apart from all economical or 
utilitarian considerations, it is bad because unartis- 
tic and out of harmony with itself. The short dress 
is not a@ mere matter of fashion; it is capable of being 
made one of the most efficient aids in the physical 
regenerations of American women, and we sincerely 
hope they will not render it abortive or misuse and 
afterwards relinquish it at the bidding of any French 
dressmaker whatsoever, even though she should be 
the one employed by the gracious and graceful 
empress. 














THE EMPRESS AT THE OPERA.—The Empress 
Eugenie, on her recent visit to the opera, accompa- 
nied by the Emperors of France and Russia, looked 
careworn and ill. At the last moment she sent a 
request to have removed all the splendid flowers with 
which the house was adorned, as her majesty was 
unable to bear any kind of perfume at the present 
moment. The bouquet at her corsage was composed 
of the largest precious stones in the world, among 
those which have been submitted to cutting, and a 
blaze of light seemed actually to stream from her 
bosom each time she turned or moved. Her majes- 
ty’s dress was of white satin, much trimmed, and 
ornamented with scarlet. The necklace of diamonds 
and rubies sent forth a ray of light which penetrated 
to the utmost corners of the house, and the high 
diadem on her forehead seemed placed there to es- 
tablish the equilibrium, encircling her in a halo of 
glory which made the contemplation of her parure 
almost too painful for the sight. 


TRAVELLING Suits.—The newest and freshest 


on with white. In poplin the very lightest shades of 
pearl-gray trimmed with cross-cut bands of violet 
silk, or fine black and white chine patterns, trimmed 
with narrow bands of black silk, all stitched with 
white in an ornamental stitch, are the most desirable 
shades and patterns. Mauve black and purple have 
been so “‘ well worn ” and so long that they have be- 


consiguing to their maids. A new white broche 
muslin, the figure in white instead of colors, and 
white muslin shawls scalloped on the edge and em- 
broidered in a border are among the novelties. 

A BLUE AND WHITE COSTUME.—The prettiest 
street costume the Paris correspondent of the London 
Queen has seen, this season, he saw at the races. 
The underskirt was blue silk, with a plaited flounce 
round the edge; a white muslin skirt studded all 
over with embroidered corn flowers, aud bordered 
with a Valenciennes flouxce, was worn over the silk 
petticoat. The bodice was blue silk, and above it 
there was a small, close fitting casaque with a point- 
ed basque in front, embroidered to match the petti- 
coat, and enriched with Valenciennes lace, A mag- 
nificent Louis XV. sash was tied above the casaque; 
it was white ribbon, studded all over with bonquets 
of blue flowers. The small bonnet which accompa- 
nied this toilet was white muslin, lined with pale 
blue silk; a bow of blue ribbon and Valenciennes 
lappets decorated the back. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossir.—The new styles of 
round hats consist simply of a crown descending 
slightly toward the outer edge, but without other 
indication of a brim. They are very pretty and very 
useless; but as that has been the case for a long 
time with bonnets, we need not grumble at the dis- 
ease spreading to round hats.——A young lady in 
Lancaster, Pa., was so much injured by attempting 
to bite her toe-nails, that a physician had to be 
called ——Thirty thousand dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds decorated a lady at a recent wedding party at 
Pittsfield.——The Princess Salm-Salm was recently 
a New York ballet girl—— Brigham Young, Jr., and 
his companion Richards, are living gayly in Paris, 
the former with two wives and nine children, the 
latter with nine wives and no end of children —— 
The beautiful Countess of Castiglione, who ma'‘e 
such a sensation in the great world, three seasons 
ago, has had the misfortune to lose her husband, 
who fell dead, struck by apoplexy, some weeks since, 
as he was mounting his horse to go to the royal 
wedding at Turin. The countess may claim to be 
the most beautiful widow living. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


BALLOU’Ss MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR eee. 
Published by Elliott, baggy og de Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. m illastraced M ye 
devoted z > terature oismiamian and all that is 
good and Price, 15 cents @ copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

The August number of BALLOU’s MONTHLY is out, 
and can be pronounced a first-rate issue in every rc- 
spect. This is a magazine that every one loves, and 
every one should take, for it is quite handy in the 
house. It is full of variety and interest, as the fol- 
lowing table of contents will show :—‘‘ The Mill and 
the Brook;” “Highway and By-way Characters, 
New York ;” “ Old St. Paul’s, London ;” “ The Stolen 
Rose ;” “ The Rock of Gibraltar ;” “‘ Havana, Cuba;” 
Before Levuka, Island of Ovalau;” ‘‘ Parlor Magic;” 
“ Land’s End, England ;” ‘‘ Borrowers ;” “The Der- 
went Eyes and Hair;” ‘The Angel Guest;” “A 
Tragic Fourth of July;” “The Wandering Jew;” 
“ Blanche’s Romance;” ‘“Thought;” ‘ Hertilla’s 
Choice ;” “Jennie’s Visit to her Grandmother ;” 
“The Oak-Tree,” “Tired of Music;” “The Sailor- 
Boy ;” “ Mrs. Grant’s Girls ;” ‘‘ My Visit Home;” “A 
Balloon Adventure on the Potomac;” “ John Gra- 
ham’s Resolution;” “The Unknown Gambler;” 
“The Florist; “The Housewife;” “Curious Mat- 
ters ;” “ Facts and Fancies;” “‘Our Picture Gallery” 
—(Humorous Iilustrations. ) 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for $4 00.—Nov- 
ELETTE and BALLOU’S MONTHLY, one year, for 
$3.25.—FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOv’s MontTH- 
LY, one year, for $5.00. The whole of these oreaaent 
tions one year fur $9.00. 

New Music.—Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 
Washiiigton street, have just published—“* When the 
hues of daylight fade,” a quartet for male voices; 
“ Kiss me when I’m weary, love,” a ballad; ‘ With 
rogebuds in my hand,” a bride’s spirit song, by Dr. 
John P. Ordway; “Secrets,” a song; “ Parisian 
waltzes,” and “En avant pas redouble,” for the 
piano. 





FLAmInG.—The proprietor of a cotton-factory put 
this notice on his gate: ‘‘ No cigars or good-looking 
men admitted.” In explanation, he said: “‘ The one 
will set a flame agoing among my cotton, and the 
other among my girls. I wont admit such dangerovs 
things into my establishment. The risk is too 
great.” 





Our PorTFOLIO.—Our self-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 





suits for travelling wear are made of unbleached 


Buff toile de lin or silk linen is also very distingue, 





trimmed with cross-cut bands of brown silk stitched 


linen, and trimmed with black and white braid. | 


paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 


' office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 


$1 50. 
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MY BURIED HOP} 


BY ISABELLA MILLER. 
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The wind sweeps by in a weird, wild 


And falls on my heart like an echoin, 


Its moaning breath, 
Like the song of death 
Set to the knelis 

Of funeral bells, 


Scatters dark shades where the moon 
Ah, me! I've buried my hope to-day. 


My hope was a beautiful, beautiful dr 


Silvery spangles on a starlit stream— 


Where golden waves 
O'er jJewelled paves, 
Or sprays of pearis 
In eddying whirls, 


Soft pu: led and curled bright moond.. ... 


To make the land of my dreams mor: 


Deep in the depths of a dismal tomb, 


Darkly veiled in a shroud of gloom, 
My sweet hope lies, 
Where the night-wind sighs, 
And onward flies, 
And naught replies, 


When I beg it to sing a softer strain, 
And lend me the bliss of tears again. 


O, come, bright birds from the south: 


That your soothing songs may ease 
That deep in my heart 
Has buried its dart, 
Which rankles there 
Like flerce despair, 
And cen naught but wearisome sigh 
From lips that have lost their powe: 


Come, too, thou velvet-bosomed Ma 
Where zephyrs sweet with the lilies 
Come with thy flowers 
And rosy bowers, 
Thy sweet sunbeams 
And bright joy-dreams, 
To soothe the heart of joy bereft, 


And show there is some gladness le!:' 


Bind up the wound so cruel and de 
Into the shade let the sunshine cree 
Since my hope so fair 

Lies buried there, 

Bring the heart's-ease 

Stern gloom to appease, 
That silent its soft purple glory illu 
The withered turf that carpets the 


Farewell to my hope—my dear, den 
Through life's deep darkness blind! 
Searching in vain 
For my treasure again, 
Life's pearl so sweet 
That fell at my feet, 


When a wave from gloom's sea quir-- 


And left me alone on the desolate s1) 
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BY ISABELLA MILLER. 
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The wind sweeps by in a weird, wild surge, 
And falls on my heart like an echoing dirge; 
Its moaning breath, 
Like the song of death 
Set to the knells 
Of funeral bells, 
Scatters dark shades where the moonbeams play. 
Ah, me! I've buried my hope to-day. 


My hope was a beautiful, beautiful dream— 
Silvery spangles on a starlit stream— 

Where golden waves 

O'er jewelled paves, 

Or sprays of pearls 

In eddying whirls, 
Soft pu: led and curled bright moonbeams to greet, 
To make the land of my dreams more sweet. 


Deep in the depths of a dismal tomb, 
Darkly veiled in a shroud of gloom, 
My sweet hope lies, 
Where the night-wind sighs, 
And onward flies, 
And naught replies, 
When I beg it to sing a softer strain, 
And lend me the bliss of tears again. 


O, come, bright birds from the southern plain! 
That your soothing songs may ease this pain 
That deep in my heart 
Has buried its dart, 
Which rankles there 
Like flerce despair, 
And cen naught but wearisome sighs beguile 
From lips that have lost their power to smile. 


Come, too, thou velvet-bosomed May ! 
Where zephyrs sweet with the lilies play; 
Come with thy flowers 
And rosy bowers, 
Thy sweet sunbeams 
And bright joy-dreams, 
To soothe the heart of joy bereft, 
And show there is some gladness left! 


Bind up the wound so cruel and deep, 
Into the shade let the sunshine creep! 
Since my hope so fair 
Lies buried there, 
Bring the heart’s-ease 
Stern gloom to appease, 
That silent its soft purple glory illume 
The withered turf that carpets the tomb! 


Farewell to my hope—my dear, dead hope! 
Through life’s deep darkness blindly I grope, 
Searching in vain 
For my treasure again, 
Life's pearl so sweet 
That fell at my feet, , 
When a wave from gloom's sea quick washed it o° er, 
And left me alone on the desolate shore. 
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VALERIE'S PASSION: 


—OR,— 
MOLLIE AND HER PROTEGE. 


A STORY OF TWO LIVES. 
BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


CHAPLER I. 
MOLLIE TARTE LEARNS A LESSON. 


RIGHT in its glory, the great, 
busy, tumultuous city felt to 
its core the inspiration of the 
blithe April day. Wandering 
shafts of sunshine stole into 
dingy counting-rooms and dark 
offices, and brought a hint of 
sweetness and of tloom; even 
the noisome, blind alleys that 
grope amoung foul tenement 
houses, and hide themselves in 
subterranean gloom, somehow 
caught a prophecy of tender 
skies, and light, and warmth, 
and all their outlets swarmed 
with miserable people, whose 
ugliness was a blut upon the fair 
day. At the Park gates luxury and squalor crowded 
upon each other; the dainty lady trailed her silks, 
and the beggar flaunted his rags, and God’s sweet 
sunshine fell on them both. 

Miss Tarte looked on in wonder that softens into 
pity, and that presently grew into indignation. 
Something was terribly wrong, somebody was to 
blame for it; and little Miss Tarte thrilled all over 
with that kind of helpless compassion that foolish 
women feel, who will persist in troubling themselves 
about other people—as though bearing one another’s 
burdens had any reference to the disgusting canaille 
that makes our streets hideous. 

She was no political economist, knew nothing of 
social science, or of that wise optimism which endures 
the wves of others with such beautiful resignation. 
She was a round, rosy little dumpling of a woman, 





sensible, and quaint, and gentle-hearted, not very 
lovely as to the outside, but as good as gold within. 
For two long hours she had been sitting here under 
the trees, watching the people go by, not thinking 
much about the sunshine and the blue skies—what 
were they here compared to the country where she 
had lived from a child?—but just studying the fash- 
fons, divining, with her quick, woman’s eye and her 
woman’s wit, how much of this vanity it would do to 
transfer to Hillfield; what modifications of the style 
would suit the Wundles, who were always so penu- 
rious in the matter of ribbons and laces, and how to 
compromise between Mrs. Deacon Gregory’s con- 
science and pride—for the two always fuught a warm 
battle over Miss Tarte’s spring impurtations from the 
city. 

Then she thought over her morning's work. She 
had been shopping all the early hours, and had come 
to the Park to rest and eat her luncheon. Some peo- 
ple might bave gone to a saloon, but Miss Tarte 
knew what economy was. She hai a bright, busy 
brain, and a deal of prudence, and was rather proud 
of her own segacity and shrewdness, And indeed, 
poor soul, if she had not been discreet and careful, 
how could she ever have put her shoulder to the 
wheel when old Mr. Tarte came down with paralysis, 
and mother dropped away in a fever? She wasa 
girl then, just getting into her teens, and she fell at 
once into a way of th-nking for herself, which was 
the natural impulse of her nature. It was hard at 
first. A perpendicular wrinkle came between her 
eyes before she was twenty, and she got to be very 
saving of her pennies, and let all girlish pleasures 
pass her by. But she had pulled through bravely, 
and if there was a more t 
sweet-tempered, universally-respected ‘little ‘body in 
Hilltield than Mollie Tarte the milliner, I don’t 
know who it was. She was quite surprised to find 
how much she had got for her money, and she gave 
alittle, innocent, cheery laugh, as in praise of her 
own shrewdness. And she thought what a brave 
show all her bright ribbons and beautiful artificial 
flowers would make in the little square room which 
was at once shop and parlor. How people would 
stare, to be sure! It would be all she could doina 
week to explain, and answer questions, and tell of 
all she had seen in the city. Perhaps Mrs. Squire 
Wild might order a bonnet of her—she had praised 
her taste more than once in a way that made “the 
milliner’s cheeks tingle. And so, thinking of the 
little shop, and the old father sitting in the sunshine, 
and the kindly faces that always smiled at meeting 
her, Mollie’s heart got quite in a glow, and city, park 
and people faded away from her eyes. 

A voice startled her, and the home picture vanish- 
ed suddenly. 

“ Please, miss, would you buy some flowers?” 

Mollie started, looked into a basket of half-withered 
violets, and from it to the face of the child who offer- 
ed them. It wasa pale, pretty face, shy and seusi- 
tive, but there was something about it that Mollie 
Tarte did not understand. The girl’s eyes—they 
were beautiful eyes, bluer than her violets—did not 
meet her frankly, but fell again as she repeated: 

** Would you please buy some flowers?” 

Buy flowers! When there were fields and fields of 
them at home that she could have tor the picking? 
Why, she kept the house full of them, from the time 
that the arbutus woke in the pine slope, till the 
gentians died on the meadows. 

Miss Tarte put on her most prudent look. It 
would never do to waste her money in that way. 
But, somehow, her heart yearned towards the girl. 

** I can’t afford to buy flowers. 1’lltake one bunch 
though—I suppose you want to sell them,” she said, 
in a sharp, business tone, that she always aesumed 
in mercantile transactions. 

“Give the lady the prettiest bunch you've got, 
child. Don’t you see what a kind lady she is?” 

‘Miss Tarte turned suddenly. An elderly woman 
had sat down on the bench beside her, and was 
watching the bargain with interested eyes. a 

* Do you have anything to do with selling the 
flowers?” she said. 

“I? eO dear, no! Who'd buy flowers of an old 
woman like me? Vally is my daughter, and some- 
times I come with her when she sells her flowers in 
the Park—for the sake of the fresh air, you know. 
I’m a dreadful cripple, lady,” and the woman hob- 
bled up a little nearer. 

**O dear, what a pity!” said Miss Tarte, thinking 
of her own strong limbs, good for a ten-mile walk 
any day. 

** Yes indeed! You'd think soif you were an old 
woman with nobody to work for you but one little 
girl,” said the woman, in a piteous voice. 

** You don’t mean to say that you live by that girl’s 
selling flowers?” said Mollie, in amazement. 

“ That’s just the truth, ma’am. Vally keeps us 
both.” 

Miss Tarte looked down upon the girl who had 
dropped upon the grass, and who listened with a 
weary, vacant look pitiful to behold. Such a pretty 
face as it might be, too! 

* Child, were you ever in the country?” she said, 
abruptly. 

The girl's blue eyes opened wide. 

“What is that?” she asked, with momentary 
interest. 

“ Why, where the flowers grow, and green grass 
like this, only ten times as much of it.” 

The girl’s face, that had swiftly lighted, grew 
dark again. 

“1 didn't know there was any such a place,” she 
said, stupidly. ‘I buy my vivlets in the market. I 








never knew where they got ’em.” 








Something like acherp pain smote the little millin- 
er. Justtotbink what it was to live all one’s life 
and never see the country! 

“If Vally and me could go into the country,” sigh- 
ed the woman on the bench. Something in the tone 
jarred upon Miss Tarte’s ear, and aroused a sudden 
suspicion. 

** How do I know that you are not an impostor?” 
she said,sharply. “I’ve heard of such things. Per- 
haps the girl isn’t yours.” 

* Vally not mine! Do you hear that, dear? And 
the lady thinks we are impostors. We'd better be 
moving on. Give the lady back her money, and tell 
her she’s welcome to the violets.” 

* No, no!” cried Miss Tarte, smitten with remorse. 
**] didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. You do look 
respectable.” 

The woman smoothed out her dress, and said she 
boped she did. Miss Tarte eyed her sharply. To all 
appearance she was a decorous, elderly person in 
poverty. The mourning dress was clean, though 
shabby—it was worn, doubtless for the husband and 
father whose death had reduced them to such straits. 
She was ashamed of her suspicions. She wished the 
wicked newspapers weren’t always telling such stories 
about people. The woman on her part looked at the 
little milliner. 

The dress betrayed her country birth at a glance. 
And what a good-humored, innocent face it was; the 
little, twinkling gray eyes, however hard they tried 
to look sharp and knowing, were always laughing at 
their failure. The out-of-style frock fitted her plump 
figure with wonderful snugness; she looked as if it 
were a mould, and she upon the point of running 
over the brim. A queer, dumpy, charitable body 
whom one might fool to the top of one’s bent, thought 
Vally’s mother. Not that she had any idea of doing 
such a thing. Noindeed! She sat demurely before 
her accuser, the picture of injured innocence, her 
bands meekly folded under her decent black shawl. 

“Tam sorry I said anything,” said Miss Tarte, 
humbly. ‘I'll buy another bunch of violets,”— 
thinking she could save the money in her lunch to- 
morrow— “no, 1’ll take two, Vally looks so tired!” 
she added, in a tremor of pleasure and fright at her 
own extravagance, 

“Why don’t you go into the country to live?” she 
asked, presently. ‘ You could live so much cheaper 
there than here.” ° 

Vally’s mother caught at the suggestion, and she 
had so many questions to ask, and was sointerested, 
that Miss Tarte grew eloquent. They could live so 
cheap; there were fresh butter and milk to be had 
for a mere nothing, and cosy houses where nobody 
lived, that the owners would almost pay you for tak- 
ing, and plenty of work to do—why, perhaps she 
would take Vally into her own shop—she had often 
thought she must have an apprentice—and here the 
cheery, pl t laugh ded her sentence. 

The girl listened with intent eyes, half-parted lips, 
and a vivid spot of color on each cheek. Miss Tarte 
grew every minute more i ted in her, more full 
of a yearning desire to help. At last—they had been 
sitting there sometime—a policeman went by who 
scowled at them as he passed. Thereupon Vally’s 
mother started up, and said they must go, and Miss 
Tarte started up too, a little frightened, though she 
didn’t know why, and they parted with many thanks 
on the part of the woman in black, and much tender 
compassion in the heart of the little milliner. 

It was past three o’clock now, too late to do much 
more shopping. There were two or three of the larg- 
est purchases to be made yet, but they required a 
good deal of thoughtful consideration. Two new 
dresses and a summer shawl were not to be decided 
upon lightly, seeing that in some shape or other they 
would last a decade at least. Mollie determined to 
defer choosing them until to-morrow, just before she 
should leave town. But this was easier to resolvo 
upon than to do. As she walked slowly along past 
the brilliant array of fabrics in the shop windows, a 
pretty lilac muslin caught her eye, and won her heart 
atonce. She stepped in, and dubiously inquired the 
price. It was so wonderfully cheap that it quite took 
her breath away, and such splendid material—would 
wash and wear for ages, the clerk assured her. So, 
with many anxious doubts lest it should be too young 
for her—Mollie was only just twenty, but then she 
had been grown up ever since she was ten, so that it 
was no wonder she felt as old as the Pyramids—she 
ordered the requisite quantity cut off. 1t lay, pres- 
ently, in a nice little roll on the counter, and Mollie 
put her hand in her pocket for her porte-monnaie. 

The clerk caught the instant look of dismay and 
fright, and understood the situation even before her 
distressed exclamation of, ‘‘O my money! I’ve lost 
my money?” 

“Lost your money? Probably you’ve had your 
pockéi@icked.” 

Mollie gasped out a wild inquiry of how it could be 
—O, how could it be? 

The@elerk smiled. Such cases were too common to 
excite commiseration. It was easy enough, he as- 
sured her. Ladies were robbed every day in the cars 
or on the street. Would she take the muslin now? 

Mollie stammered out a no, and turned away, 
choking down the sobs. She walked all the way to 
Clinton street, where her lodgings were, having no 
| money to pay for car fare. What was she todo now? 

How was she even to get home? How pay for her 
‘ morning’s purchases, which were to be nicely packed 
‘and awaited her order the next day? 

When she reached Clinton street, she forgot to be 
disgusted at the grim cheerlessness of the place, as 
she had »]ways been hitherto on returning to it. She | 
went into the parlor, where an odor forever hung 

















for the| things I bought this morning,” 
beginning to cry. 

“Don’t cry!’? said Mrs. Clymer. “ Money aint 
everything. When Mr. Clymer failed, I thought I 
should never hold my head up again, but it wasn’t 
anything to losing him. Don’t cry! Tell me where 
you’ve been, and all about it, and I will send word to 
the station, and maybe you'll find it again—though 
I’m atraid it aint likely. Was it in the crowd you 
missed it?” 

Mollie went over her morning’s adventures a 
seriatim. When she came to her meeting with Vally 
and her mother, Mrs. Clymer’s face changed. 

“Such a respectable-looking woman in mourning, 
poor thing,” said Mollie. 

“Respectable old wretch,” broke in Mrs. Clymer, 
indignantly. ‘ She was the one that took it.” 

“ O Mrs. Clymer, can you think 80?” 

“Think so? Ofcourse I can! Bless your heart. 
child! you’re an innocent little country-girl. You 
wasn’t sharp enough for ’em. Of course they were 
the thieves. You ought to have looked ont for ’em.” 

Poor Mollie’s distress was complete. The sting of 
mortification was added to the loss of her money. 
How could the smart little woman, whose business 
talent was the pride of Hillfield, go home and tell 
her friends that she had been victimized by New 
York pickpockets? 

“I didn’t think that such people looked like that,” 
she said, humbly. “I thought they wore gay dresses 
aud jewelry, and were mostly men.” 

“Ono. The smartest ones are often women, and 
they mostly wear mourning. 1 dare say now that 
girl wasn’t the woman’s daughter. The two are in 
company, I don’t doubt, and share the profits. Why, 
it’sa regular profession, and 1’ll warrant the little 
one has been trained to it ever since she was old 
enough to reach up to a person’s elbow.” 

*“ But she had such a pretty face, Mrs. Clymer!” 

“That’s why she does the selling of the flowers,” 
said Mrs. Clymer, coolly. ‘While she sold you the 
flowers, the other one picked your pccket.” 

Yes, that was it. Mollie saw it all now. If she 
had been bright, she would have been on her guard. 
But what was smartness in Hillfield, was quite an- 
other thing in New York, it seemed. 

She wiped her eyes now, and began to consider. 
Mrs. Clymer agreed to advance her the money she 
needed, and Mollie insisted on leaving her little, 
old: fashioned watch with her as security. She 
would have to be very economical now till she made 
up the loss. She would only have one new dress in- 
stead of two, and ber old shawl would do this season. 

She felt a little better by teatime, and by morning 
her cheery face was as round as ever, and she had a 
fine romp with little Jamie Clymer before she went 
out in the morning. Mrs. Clymer watched her going 
down the street. 

“Such a little innocent as she is,” soliloquized the 
landlady. ‘And thinks she’s eo sharp, too. They 
must be different folks up where she came from— 
different from city folks, or the child would have 
come to grief before now. If I hadn’t seen her hid- 
ing away that money I lent her myself, I wouldn’t 
have trusted her out of my sight.” 


said Mollie, 


CHAPTER II. 


SHOWING THAT MOLLIE DOESN’T PROFIT BY HER 
LESSON. 


MOLLIE went away with a comparatively light 
heart. To tell the truth, she had a fuvlisb, unsophis- 
ticated fancy that she might possibly have dropped 
her porte-munnaie there among the grass on the 
bench where she sat the day before, and she was go- 
ing to look for it the first thing. Of course she hadn't 
dared fide this i t plan to Mrs. Clymer. 
That astute personage would have ridiculed her 
credulity. Mollie sighed to think how one lost one’s 
faith in human nature. If she should be as old as 
Mrs. Clymer, she might be as distrustful as that lady, 
especially if she lived in the city. But she was long- 
ing unspeakably for the little red house under the 
hill, and her old father, and her cows and chickens, 
and tidy workroom. She hurried along, as if haste 
would bring her to them all the sooner. It only car- 
ried her more swiftly toward the Park. 

It was another royal spring day, and the world was 
out again. But without heeding them this time, 
Mollie threaded the crowd seeking out the spot 
where she bad learned her cruel lesson. But arriv- 
ing there, she started back aghast, and doubted the 
evidence of her eyes. For there, sitting on the grass 
at the foot of the gréat elm, was Vally herself, with 
her basket by her side. 

A moment, and then Miss Tarte found voice. 

“*O, you wicked girl! How dared you come here? 
Where’s my money?” 

Without a word, Vally held out her hand, and 
there was the little porte-monnaie on her palm. 

Miss Tarte gave a cry of juy, and catching it eager- 
ly, hastily poured out and examined its contefts. All 
were there, even to the penny pieces. 

“You are not a* wicked girl then! I’m sorry I 
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about, suggestive of all last year's dinners, and sat 
there in mute misery, never offering to take off her 
bonnet. There Mrs. Clymer, the landlady, found 
her. 

“Goodness, Miss Tarte! what’s the matter with 
you?” 

‘“«T’ve lost my purse, with all my money in it,” sai 
Mollie, mechanically. 

“ Had your pocket picked?” 

“TI suppose so. That’s what the clerk in the shop 
said." And I couldn’t buy my dress, and I can’t pay 
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called you so. ‘Did I lose it? 2 Did you find it?” she 
cried, breathlessly. 

“No. Meg stole it.” 

Ty Meg?” 

“The woman that was with me,” said the child. 

“Your mother?” said Miss Tarte, very much 
puzzled. 

“She isn’t my mother,” cried the child, springing 
to her feet, and stamping angrily. “She lied when 
she told you so.” : 

“She stole the money! How came you to bring it 
back?” said Mollie. ‘‘ Did she tell you to?” 

“She? No indeed! But she’s drunk this morn- 
ing. She always does so when she has good luck; 
and yesterday she had splendid luck. But I like you, 
and so 1 took the money away from the drawer 
where she hid it, and I’ve been waiting for you to 
come ever since early this morning.” 

“You meant to give me back my money?” said 
Mollie, stitl wondering and incredulous. 

“ Why, of course I did. You were good to me, you 


know. And then I hate Meg. Wont sbe be mai,’ 


though, when she finds the money is gone!” And the 
pale, thin face gleamed with a quick, malicious mis- 
chief. 

“ Wont she whip you for it?” 

“ She always whips me when she has been drunk. 
But I guess she’ll think she lost the porte-monnaie,” 
and with this Vally got up to go. 

“Wait! That woman aint your mother? Who 
was your mother then?” said Miss Tarte, wiping her 
eyes a good deal. 

“TI don’t know! But Meg aint,” with great posi- 
tiveness. ‘“‘ My mother was a pretty lady. Isawa 
picture of her once. Meg keeps it, but it’s hid away. 
And I came here on a ship. And there was a wo- 
man took care of me. And then it was Meg, some- 
how. I’m glad Meg aint my mother. ButI wish I 
could find her. She smiled at me as you do—and O, 
I wish I could find her!” 

In a moment Miss Tarte had canght the child by 
the shoulder, and was looking down at her with an 
excited face. 

Vally began to struggle in alarm. 

 T couldu’t help Meg’s stealing the money,” she 
stammered. 

Who said you could? What’s your name? Vally 
is no name,” said Miss Tarte, energetically. 

“Tt aint my name, either, only she calls me by it. 
My name is Valerie,” said the child. 

“Well! Valerie, you are going to run away from 
Meg. You are going home with me to be brought 
up like a Christian child. I’m going to be your 
mother.” 

The child looked up at the flushed face, and her 
own quivered all over. 

“ Going to live with you—in the country—where 
the cows are—” 

“ And grow fat on new milk,” said Miss Tarte, 
hysterically. 

“And the flowers and the green grass—and noz 
have Meg to whip me any more?” 

“And be a good girl. O Valerie, you will be a 
good girl?” 

For answer Valerie hid her face in Mollie’s gown, 
and cried like a baby. As for Miss Tarte, she wiped 
her eyes very fast, and cleared her throat a great 
many times, and winked the tears away defiantly. 
And when Valerie’s sobs ceased, she said: 

“Now you are going right to my lodging-house, 
and we'll get out of this wicked city as fast as we can. 
That horrid woman may find you.” 

‘*No, she wont. She always sleeps all day after 
she has been drunk,” affirmed Valerie. 

But Miss Tarte was only half reassured by this. 
She never rested until she found herself safe in Mrs. 
Clymer’s parlor, relating the story to that worthy 
but suspicious lady. 

“ Are you crazy, Miss Tarte?” said Mrs. Clymer, 
in an indescribable tone. 

“Crazy! I should hope not.” 

“But I say you are. Else you’d never think of 
taking a vagabond like that home.” 

*O Mrs. Clymer, hush!” said Mollie, who in her 
simple, Christian politeness, would have refused to 
apply an opprobrious epithet to a criminal of the 
worst sort. 

“But I say she is a vagabond,” persisted Mrs. 
Clymer, standing with her forefinger upraised, like 
an exclamation point. ‘‘ Miss Tarte, you aint any 
more fit to take care of yourselfin a place like this 
than a baby, and it’s my duty to look out for you. I 
tell you it’s only some new trick of the wretches, and 
you’ll have them all down upon you, and be robbed 
and murdered in your bed.” 

Mollie Tarte grew a little pale. Valerie dimly un- 


derstanding, clung to her, and began to cry. The 


touch of the poor, little, thin hands gave Mollie 
courage. 
“T can’t think this child is so bad as that, Mrs, 
Clymer. Anyhow, I’ll run the risk, and trust the 
Lord to take care of me. When I think of my com- 


Mrs. Clymer gave a short, sharp sniff. 

“Talk about your comforts. Much you’ll have left 
to lay by after keeping such a child as that. You 
don’t know how much such a girl will eat—a long 
Wes of a thing that’s growing like that one.” 





, Mollie’s eyes danced. 

“T shall make it out, Mrs. Clymer. She will help 
me so I can take in ever so much more wirk, Why, 
I turn away oceans and oceans of work now,” and 
Mollie laughed. 

Mrs. Clymer looked from one to the other Valerie’s 
face bad cleared up now, and she was making shy 
advances towards a kitten that lay in a chair. 

“ Well, have your own way. I’ve done my duty. 
You can’t expect me to help you ruin yourself,” and 
the landlady went out of the room. 

Mollie sighed a little, but got up cheerfully. 

* Come, Valerie, we'll go up stairs, and I’ll pack 
up my things. We're to be going pretty soon.” 

Mollie was busily folding a dress when Mrs. Clymer 
came to the foot of the stairs. 

“ Miss Tarte, are you going to send that child down 
here to be washed and dressed or not? I suppose 
you don’t think I want to have such a looking image 
as that seen going out of my house!” she cried. 

Miss Tarte’s face broadened into a smile, and her 
merry gray eyes twinkled. 

“ Run right down stairs, Valerie, and let ber dress 
you, dear. She’s a good lady, and doesn’t mean to 
be cross,” she said. 

Valerie obeyed with a doubtful face, and Mollie 
was just turning the key on her possessions, when 
the chiid reappeared, pushed in at the door by Mrs. 
Clymer, as if she was a piece of furniture. 

“There, you see she will look like a vagabond in 
spite of all you can do to her,” she said, grimly. 

Mollie turned around, crying out: 

“O Mrs, Clymer!” 

Valerie was neatly dressed in a pretty print frock. 
The dark, tangled hair had been made into soft curls, 
and fresh from her bath and a nice lunch, she looked 
rosy, and happy, and sweet. 

“0, you are so good,” cried Mollie, kissing first 
Valerie, and then Mrs. Clymer. 

“ Humph!” ejaculated the landlady. 

“ And now I’m all ready except just running round 
to the shop at the corner, and you'll take care of 
Valerie, wont you?” 

Mrs. Clymer assenting ungraciously, Mollie ran 
out, presently returning with a package that she 
immediately unfolded and displayed with exuberant 
delight. 

*“ You see,” she said, breathlessly, ‘* that I meant 
to go back and get the lilac muslin I wanted yester- 
day, but then I thought Valerie would want some 
dresses, and this brown gingham and buff muslin 
are just the thing. What do I want of a new dress? 
I’ll do over my old barege, and it will look just as 
good as new. I always liked that dress. I’ve got 
used to it, and it’s got usedto me. Why, I shouldn’t 
feel at home in a new dress,” said Mollie, cheerily. 

“T guess you don’t have ’em often enough to feel 
at home in ’em,” said Mrs. Clymer. 

“Well, I don’t, to be sure. It isn’t any matter— 
though that lilac lawn was a beauty,” said Mollie, 
with one wistful, backward, mental glance. “ But 
who ever looks at me? I’m only Mollie Tarte, and I 
guess, on the whole, people like me better in my old 
things. And then you don’t know what a nice thing 
my old barege is. I’m quite astonished, now I think 
of it, that I had an idea of getting another. I do 
believe I’m growing extravagant,”’ and Mollie laugh- 
ed at the notion. 

Mrs. Clymer smiled grimly. Not know the old 
barege, indeed! Why, Mollie had worn it the first 
time she came to town, and that was six years ago 
next June, and it had been tucked up, and let down, 
and pieced out, and been turned upside down, and 
wrong side out, and in short, there never was such @ 
Protean garment. 

And so Mollie Tarte and her protege were all 
ready, and they were to walk across a square or two 
toreach an omnibus stand. Such an infinitude of 
bundles of all shapes and sizes, such droll little 
packages that were bursting at the corners, and 
their contents leering up at Mollie, as much as to 
say, “Here we are—you can’t smother us in paper 
covers.” And then the affectionate delight with 
which Mollie handled and looked at them; her de- 
lightful patience as she picked up one after another, 
and replaced them upon her over-loaded arms. 

“Goodness me! It’s no use,” exclaimed Mrs. Cly- 
mer, at last. ‘‘I’ll go and help youcarry the things 
over.” 

So presently they all set off. Mrs. Clymer with 
both hands full of bundles, and Valerie next, also 
with both hands full, and Mollie Tarte following last, 
laughing more gayly, and more heavily loaded than 
both the others. 

After a deal of patience, they were all transferred 
to the omnibus. Mollie stepped in, and Valerie was 
just upon the point of doing so, when Molliesuddenly 
shrieked out in terrible fright. 

“ What on earth is the matter?” cried MM Cly- 
mer, and turning at the same instant, she saw a 
yellow, bony hand clutch Valerie by the arm, and 
drag her away trom under her very eyes. & 

Mrs. Clymer sprang forward. 

“You let her alone! You are Meg, are you? Let 
her alone, I say!”’ 

But the tall woman in black made off with surpris- 
ing agility for a cripple. Mrs. Clymer rushed after, 
shouting for the police. The crowd closed round. 
Boys, large and small, fell into the race. Upa short 
street, then into a dark alley, then out into a broad 
thoroughfare fled Meg; and Mrs. Clymer followed. 

Meg was cumbered with her burden, and Mrs. 
Clymer was free. She felt, with a thrill of delight, 
that she was gaining. One moment, and she was 
before her eyes, clutching thé screaming, frightened | 
child, the next, they had disappeared as suddenly as 





if the earth had received them. Mrs. Clymer stop- 
ped, panting for breath, and staring up at the blank 
wall beside her. There was no opening whatever— 
neither door nor window. 





While her friend stood in helpless dismay, Mollie 
Tarte was sobbing in the omnibus. At the instant 
the yellow, bony hand had seized Valerie, the vehicle 
started. 

*O, let me get out! let me get out!” cried Mollie, 
wildly. 

“Why, you’ve but just started,” said her next 
neighbor, who was only aware that some unusual 

tion had attended the getting off. 

*©O, but I want to get out!” cried Mollie, in agony, 
and would have leaped from the carriage, if the burly 
man at her side had not restrained her. Whereupon 
@ panic arose among the passengers, who were in- 
stantly unanimous in the belief that the lady was 
crazy. Terrified and confused by the din of exclama- 
tions, it was some minutes before Mollie could tell 
her story coherently. It was received with some ex- 
pressions of incredulity. 

“That’s just such a story. as an insane person 
would tell. I think an officer ought to take her in 
charge immediately,” said one lady, in an agitated 
whisper. 

“‘ Dear heart, she’s no more insane than you are,” 
said a benign-looking old woman in a Quaker bonnet. 

Mollie turned to her in her perplexity. 

* Do please tell me what to do?” she said, piteously. 

The good Friend stroked the little, cold, trembling 
hand, and advised her as wisely asshe knew. If she 
got out now, she would have to make her way back 
through a noisy part of the city. And what could 
she do with her bundles? 0, the best way would be 
to go on down to the landing, and put the things up- 
on the boat, and then she could take a hack, and go 
back to Mrs. Clymer’s. She would have time to re- 
turn again before the boat would leave. 

Mollie quieted down at this, and began to be her 
sober self once more. When the omnibus stopped 
on the wharf, she went on board the steamer, took 
tickets for herself and Valerie, put her baggage in 
the clerk’s care, and then went out to look fora hack. 
In her absence one had drawn up on the pier. 

“Can you take me back to the city?” she asked 
the driver, as he dismounted. 

There was a joyful cry from the inside, and Mollie 
stepping around to look in at the window, witha 
beating heart, saw Valerie’s pale face peering over 
Mrs. Clymer’s shoulder. That lady was in a woeful 
state of disarray as to her attire, but her mental 
faculties were in complete order. In Meg she had 
found a foeman worthy of her steel. 

“T went right into her den, and took the girl away 
in spite of her,” she said, triumphantly; “ and then I 
gave her in charge to a policeman, as the person who 
picked your pocket, and she’s sure of the Tombs. 
Then I got a hack and came.” 

How Mollie laughed and cried then, and how they 
went to a little booth close by, and what quantities 
of gingerbread they ate, and what extravagant sums 
Mollie paid for the entertainment, I shall not venture 
to say. 

The last glimpse they had of Mrs. Clymer, was as 
she stood upon the edge of the pier, after the boat 
had worked off into the stream, her apparel flying in 
the wind, her bonnet askew, an‘l under it her face, 
flushed and exultant, as a conqueror’s should be. 

Mollie was not such a hackneyed traveller that she 
was not interested in all that passed under her eyes. 
After Mrs. Clymer’s tall figure faded from sight, she 
walked up and down the deck, holding Valerie fast 
by the hand, and watching the picturesque scenery 
along the river banks, until the sunset fell. Then, 
when the great supper-bell sounded, she joined the 
crowd to go below. In passing into the saloon, some 
one pushed rudely against her. 

“I beg your pardon!” said the gentleman. 

Mollie looked up with a quick thrill of pleasure. 

“ Why, if it isn’t Squire Wild!” she exclaimed. 

The gentleman looked down from his tall height 
upon the little milliner. 

**O, it is you, Miss Mollie! How do you do?” he 
said, affably. 

Mollie’s face was—what with pleasure and ourpete 
—all aglow. 

The tall gentleman, who was very stern-looking, 





although just now he was smiling, watched her cu- 


riously. Women were interesting studies. Here was 
one whose life was well-nigh as barren and narrow as 
circumstances could make it, and the sunshine itself 
was not her equal for blitheness. 

He had a sensitive, clearly-cut face, this Bayard 
Wild. A century or two of wholesome New England 
training, the best blood and culture of a pure ances- 
try had gone to make him what he was. The old 
Puritan stock was sound and undegenerate yet. He 
was rigid and inflexible as steel; bold, and true, and 
sincere to the core. But he had burning below all 
the placid conformity of manner and opinion, a fire 
of passion. Up there in Hillfield, where he lived, 
where his father had lived before him, and carried to 
his grave an unblemished reputation, nobody, hardly, 
guessed its existence; certainly, it had never come 
to the surface. Bayard Wild was graduated at col- 
lege in the natural course of things, bore his college 
honors sedately, and when, after a three years’ tour 
abroad he came back to Hillfield, everybody said how 
little he had changed, and what a correct young man 
he was, in these sinful times. It was in the common 


| course that he sbould marry the daughter of an old 
, family and ally, quite natural, too, that he should 


| live a sedate, decorous life, not much varied by ex- 


; citement of any kind. The Wilds were always un- 





demonstrative people, not showing much the affec- 
tion which they felt. If the young squire mae bis 
wife a handsome ajlowance, and addressed her re- 
spectfully in com pany, the world had a right to sup- 
pose she was happy. If sie wasn’t, it was her own 
fault, of course. And as forthesquire! Had he had 
his dreams? Had his blood ever run more swiftly, 
his heart beat higher? Had he any reason for 
grudging poor little Mollie Taste her happiness? 
Where did the little thing get her chirruping voice, 
that unutterable, soft content in her round face? 
Was there an equalizing arrangement by which such 
gifts of temperament came to such poor, lonesome 
souls? All these things he was thinking, as he help- 
ed her to bread and butter, and answered her ques- 
tions about the Hillfield people. 

“ They were all very weii when he left home.” 

“And Mrs. Wild—was she well?” Mollie asked, 
timidly. 

I think she would not have ventured the question 
but for a remembrance that came to her across the 
years, of the pale, sad-faced lady weeping over the 
shroud which Mollie’s nimble fingers had worked all 
night to finish. That day the squire’s only child was 
buried, and Mollie, going by the spacious, beautiful 
grounds where no children ever played, had often 
felt her heart yearn to the lonely lady. And this was 
what pivmpted the inquiry. 

“ Very well, thank you,” said Squire Wild, precise- 
ly in the tone with which he had replied to her first 
question. 

** You have been away some time. You'll be glad 
to get home again,” he said, watching her face. 

Such a low, unctuous laugh as she gave! her glad- 
ness ‘slipping from her unawares. And then she 
must needs tell all her adventures in the great 
wicked Babel of a city, trusting they would astonish 
the squire as much as they did herself. And perhaps 
they did. Mollie was not a wise physiognomist, and 
she didn’t understand why he shrugged his shoulders 
and lifted his eyebrows, at particular passages in her 
experience. 

‘‘And this, sir, is Valerie!” said Mollie, as she 
ended her tale. 

Squire Wild looked up suddenly. A strange pallor 
whitened his face. For an instant that Mollie never 
forgot, the soul of the man looked out from under 
the mask of passive decorum that hid it. His eager 
eyes devoured the child’s face, and then it was all 
over. If Mollie had not been so frightened and 
shocked, she would have thought her imagination 
had played her a trick, so calmly he spoke the next 
moment. 

“Valerie! that is an odd, beautiful name. It re- 
minds me of a dear friend of mine—dead, long ago. 
Valerie, I hope you will be a good child to Miss 
Tarte.” 

A silence came then. Mollie finished her supper, 
and got up. 

‘** Miss Mollie, bringing up children costs money. 
Let me help you if you need,” said Squire Wild. 

“Thank you all the same, sir; but I think Valerie 
will be able to earn her own living,” said Mollie, a 
little proudly. 

He winced at the repetition of the name, butas she 
went away, followed the quaint figure with an odd 
smile. Then he wondered if he was doomed to bear 
Valerie sounded in his ears over and over again, and 
concluded he should escape it, being away from home 
80 much upon professional vusiness. Then he 8pec- 
ulated upon his probable chances for obtaining the 
vacant judgeship. And so presently his thoughts 
were far away from Mollie Tarte and her affairs. 
But Mollie thought of him after she lay down in her 
berth, with Valerie on the shelf below her. A dear 
friend dead long ago! Mollie wondered and won- 
dered who it coukl be. Tobe sure, she might find 
out by questioning the Hilltield people; but the tone 
in which he had spoken the words had implied a 
contidence that Mollie was far too honorable to break. 
Anyhow, it had put her in a new relation towards 
Bayard Wild. She could never feel quite the same 
to him. All unintentionally but plainiy, he had 
shown his heart. 1t was a human heart, akin to her 
own, and Mollie pitied him. If he had not suffered, 
he had never looked like that. 

And so Mollie fell asleep, and was only wakened by 
the thump of the boat against the pier. 

1 really feel as if I should get away from Meg, 
now,” said Valerie, thrusting out her curly head 
from below. 

“Get away! Of course you will!’ said Mollie, 
gleefully. 

** But what should you do if she should come after 
me?” said the child, as they were dressing. 

“I'd like to see her come after you,” said Mollie, 
shaking her head, and trying to look fierce, but only 
making her funny little face more comical than ever. 
“T’d just like to see her do it, that’s all!” And 
Mollie nodded vehemently. 

There was a fifty-mile ride by rail, and then the cars 
set them down in the heart of the great lonesome 
country, whose grassy fields stretched up and up till 
they met the sky. And yet higher still, softly defined 
in the distance, biue peaks whose tops the sunlight 
kissed. 

“ What are those?” said Valerie, wondering. 

* Bless your heart, those are mountains!” returned 
Mollie, who had been skipping up and down the 
platform to work off her superfluous delight. Do 
you see that one right there—not so far off nor so 
blue as the rest? Our house is close at the foot of it. 
You go up upon it from our garden gate, and Brindle 
goes to pasture there all summer.” 

Valerie had very indistinct ideas as to what this 
meant; but the mountain air was blowing the roses 
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fortable house at home, and the cot-bed beside mine, 

that nobody has slept in since my little sister died, 

and the table with only us two to sit down at, and 
the cow’s milk that I don’t know what to do with, 

and the chickens, and the corn growing in the field— 
all for us two—and then of these poor children that 
I see here, growing wickeder every day, I can’t re- 
fuse to try and save this one; I can’t, upon my con- 
science,” said Mollie. 
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into her cheeks, and tossing about the curly rings of 

brown hair, and altogether she was such a sweet 

picture that Mollie stopped short in her capers to 

admire, 

* Dear heart, what a pretty child you are! Now I 

suppose— Halloo, there’s Sucrates, now!” cried 

Mollie, interrupting herself. 

“ Who’s he?” asked Valerie. 

“ Why, Socrates Gregory—only you must call him 

Mr. Gregory, you know. He does the work on our 

farm, and keeps the mill going for his mother, and 

he’s come to take you and me home.” 

* Halloo, Mollie!” sarg out a mellow voice. 

Mollie started away down the road to meet bim. 

Valerie saw him stop, take her into the great two- 

horse wagon, the two earnestly talking all the time. 

Then the heavy vehicle lambered up to the platform. 

Valerie didn’t understand Socrates Gregory at a 
glance. But there was the burly, healthy physique, 
the great deep chest, the bronzed skin, not a whit 
too dark for manly beauty, the abundant, shaggy 
fleece of chestnut hair, and the honest, smiling eyes. 
It was a face that drew all hearts—sunburnt, and 
coarse, and plebeian as it undeniably was. 

“Aint she a little beauty?” chuckled Mollie, when 
Socrates’s eyes had gune admiringly all over the 
petite person. 

Sccrates turned slowly. 

* You are a sensible woman, Mollie, and you know 
what a pretty child is; that’s sure,” he replied, with 
deliberate solemnity. 

At this, Mollie laughed again, and colored rosily 
with pleasure. 

“And that being so, all I’ve got to say is, that 
handsome is that handsome does. Come on, now, 
little one.” 

This was to Valerie, who felt the great broad hands 
spanning her mite of a waist, and the next instant 
was lifted securely into the wagon, and set down 
with as much care as if she had been a porcelain vase. 
*‘You don’t pretend, though, that you are flesh 
and bones?” he said, looking at her very sharply. 
“Why, I could squeeze you all up as if you were 
jelly!” And Valerie thought he looked as if he was 
going to do it. 

** Don’t you be afraid of him, Valerie,” cried Mol- 
lie. ‘ He’s only in fun.” 

“Nol aint in fun. I’m real curious te know what 





sidelong glance that made her creep nearer Mollie. 


tell me what has happened since I’ve been away.” 
solemn. 
gravely. 
away.” 

“It was sudden. 
noon, and died before morning.” 
was it? What was the matter?” 

* Strychnine!” said Socrates, in a terrible tone. 


horrified. 
Socrates shook his head. 
sensation.” 
“ But you haven’t told me who it is.” 
his feath—I mean clothes, to remember him by,’ 
said Socrates, sedately. 
matter?” 
rates’s beaming face. 


** Don’t you see he’s making fun of you?” she said 
looking from him to Mollie. : 


very spirit of mirth. 


folks are made of in New York,” giving Valerie a 


* O Socrates, you are the funniest fellow that ever 
was!” chirped Miss Tarte. “ Do keep still, now, and 


Socrates’s face became instantly preternaturally 
** Well, there’s been a death in town,” he said, 


“A death! Why, who’s dead? It must have been 
sudden; there wasn’t any one sick when I went 


He was taken ailing one after- 
“‘ Why-y-y!” cried Mollie. ‘Who for pity’s sake 


** Mercy! you don’t say that anybody bas been and 
committed murder here in Hillfield!” said Mollie, 


‘It can’t be doubted. In fact, a post-mortem ex- 
amination settled it. I tell you, it has made a 
“How horrible!” said Mollie, grown quite pale. 


“ Haven’tI? But you’d ought to have been at 


“* Well, if that isn’t queer! Valerie, what is the 


Valerie’s round wide eyes were fixed upon Soc- 


Socrates broke into a wonderful laugh. It wasn’t 
the coarse shout of the boor; but it would have been 
quite as frightful in a drawing-room. Its echoes 
came rollicking back from over the hills, full of the 


“ Why?” asked Mollie, amazed. 

** Because if she hadn’t been, you’d have kissed 

me, of course.” : 

Looking np, his face full of arch merriment, he was 

astonished to see Mollie's suit gray eyes fill with 

tears, and her lip quiver like a grieved child’s, 

“T wouldn’t, you know I wouldn’t!” she sobbed, 

turning her face away. 

“ Wouldn’t anything tempt you to?” hecontinued, 

provokingly. 

Mollie drooped on her seat, covering her face with 

her hands, and her little round plump figure shook 

with her sobs. Socrates grew alarmed. 

“O good Lord! what creatures women are! I was 

only joking. There, now!” 

“What did I ever do to make you think such a 

thing of me?” quavered Mollie. 

“I don’t think it, I tell you. Bless your heart! 1 

know you’re the modestest little woman in the world. 

You wi uldn’t do such a thing for all creation,” said 

Socrates, getting very red in the face, in his earnest- 
ness. “Come now, don’t cry. You'll spile your 
eyes.” 

Mollie lifted up her face, and began to wipe away 
the tears. 

“QO my! how sorry I am!” said Socrates, leaning 
towards her. “I didn’t mean to do it no more than 
nothing. I knew you wouldn’t kiss me. Would you, 
now?” 

Before the “ no” could get itself shaped upon Mol- 
lie’s pouting lips, Socrates's handsome face came 
dreadfully near, and the little monosyllable was never 
pronounced. Such a start as Mollie gave! Such in- 
dignant blushes! 

“Socrates Gregory, I do think you are.just the 
sauciest man 1 ever saw in my life!” she said, 
vehemently. 

**Do you, now? I declare, 1 begin to think I’m 
inclined that way myself/’? laughed Socrates. But 
his cheeks emulated hers in vivid tints. 

“1 think you are two queer people!” pronounced 
Valerie, from ber low seat between them. And then 
Socrates laughed again, and Mollie relented, and it 
wasinastate of splendid hilarity that they dashed 
through the village street, and down the hill, and 
over the bridge past the mill, and up to the red house 
behind the lilecs, where the palsied old man sat 
blinking in his arm-chair in the sun. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


THE wheels of time go round and round, and most 
people and things grow old. The qualifying adjective 
is essential, because there are notable exceptions to 
this rule. 

Some delicious summer day finds you in the heart 
of the beautiful country. You remember the place 
of old. You have been buffeted about the world a 
good deal since you idled away the days here; you 
have taken a multitude of hard knocks, and been 
battered, and at last hardened, in consequence; you 
have been carried forward an immense step since 
then, and stand now upon a summit higher than 
your proudest aspirations attempted, or, some day, 
your ship went down, and the waves of despair 
drowned your hopes; familiar faces are gone from 
around you; the grave has its share—alienation and 
bitterness have widened between friends; there are 
gray hairs now where were only shining ones then, 
and the relentless crow’s feet are creeping about your 
eyes. Youth seems a good way off; you have lost its 
vivid zest, and are content to enjoy, in a sober, mid- 


” | long hill, you are struck by a curious sense of famil- 
iarity. Are you dreaming? Was this fancy of hav- 
ing grown old a hideous nightmare? For the fields 
slope as greenly to the valleys, the forests stand in 
eolemn pomp, the old store walls, crumbling and 
mossy years ago, are standing yet; and as you come 
, | Upon the quaint, sober old farmhouses, your eye can 
detect no change. The trees about the doorway are 
stalwart still, the flexile elm boughs are scarcely 
longer than when you used to spring from the ground 
to catch them; the gnarled apple trees are bright 
with the bloom of that long-gone May; the homely 
garden, with its peonies and sunflowers, is un- 





“Socrates Gregory, what are you laughing at?” 
said Mollie, pursing up her red lips in vexation. 
dead?” 


pizened to death by them Wundles, confound ’em!’ 
said Socrates, soberly. 


me so for? You said it was a man,” said Mollie 


that for granted. Did I, little one?” 
“No sir.” 


eyeing her admiringly. 


| there behind the lilacs.” And in the exuberance o 


what makes you look so sober?” 
rueful length. 


here,” he said, dolefully. 











“O my! isn’t sheasharp one?” he said, chuckling. 
“Why, whatdo you mean? Do tell me who is 


“Only just Squire Wild’s great Sumatra peacock— 


“Socrates Gregory, what did you want to frighten 


“No I didn’t, begging vour pardon. You took 


“That’s right. You are a sharp one,” he said, 
“Well, I’m glad nobody is dead,” said Mollie, 
recovering from her momentary discomtiture. Then 
presently she brightened all over, as she cried out, 
“ O Valerie, there’s our honse—that little red house 


delight she threw her arms around Valerie and kissed 
her. ‘O, how glad I am!” she cried. ‘Socrates, 


Socrates had drawn down his joyful visage to a 


“I'm thinking what a pity ’tis, that Valerie is 


* | changed} and there is the farmer, in his blue frock, 
round-shouldered and sunburnt, and looking pretty 
much the same as he did twenty years ago. And so, 
as you go about making your calls, you remark curi- 
ously the absence of all that change so apparent in 
yourself, This uneventful life has recorded nothing 
* | as it passed. The quiet people speak of that time 
long since much as if it were but five yearsago. And 
you feel that this division of time into years is an 
. | arbitrary arrangement, after all, and growing old is 
&@ mere matter of circumstance. 

Hilltield is one of the charming old towns which 
were finished ages ago, and bave never been the sub- 
ject of a single improvement since. It has a pleasant 
air of maturity, but its green old age is yet far off. 

The red house at the foot of the mountain is as 
unchanged as if it had been painted in a picture, and 


the lilacs, that toss their splendid billows of bloom 
f | above her, the same round, smiling creature that she 
was when you first knew her. 

Mollie is a famous housekeeper, and she was up this 
morning before the birds were astir; and though it is 
only nine o’clock, the boure is still, and Mollie has a 
bonnet in her hand, at which she snips away with 
the scissors, while she says: 


dle-aged fashion, only too thankful that the pangs of 
the funeral. All his friends carried away some of | sorrow are less keen, also. But as you climb the 


Mollie Tarte sits in the doorway, under the shade of | the long years after her mother’s death and her 


fashions change! Why, Valerie, I had this bonnet 
the spring I brought you home from New York, and 
I’ve altered it every two years, and so it is ten years 
ago.” 

“One would think you might have a new bonnet, 
Mollie,” said Valerie. 

“ Thave anew bonnet!” And Mollie laughed as if 
it were a capital joke. ‘“ What in the world dol want 
of a new bonnet—an old woman like me? Dear! to 
think I should be thirty years old! Who’d believe 
it??? 

“Nobody, Iam sure. Would they, grandpa?”’ 
The old creature in the chair replies by a feeble 
chuckle. 

“Thirty years aint nothing. Wait till you are 
nigh onto a hundered,” he mumbled. 

Wait, indeed! How Valerie’s violet eyes widened! 
Would she ever sit in an arm-cbair, croning old 
songs, and eating bon- bons from morning till pight? 
It was inconceivable, 

“ Dear, dear!” 

A shadow was on Mollie’s brig' t face. 

“ What is it, Mollie?” 

* I’m thinking, pet, what will become of me if I 
live to be a hundred. Of course I shan’t. There’d 
be no earthly use in it, as I can see. Not but that 
father is a deal of use. We should be terribly lone- 
some without him. But then with me it would be 
different. If I had a daughter—think of my having 
adaughter! But I haven’t; and I’m always think- 
ing, Valerie, that one day some rich relations will 
come for you. And in that case, if I should live to 
be a hundred, you know—” 

A blithe laugh rippled over Valerie’s lips. 

“ Dear Mollie, don’t let that worry you.” 

Mollie shook her head soberly. 

“It has worried me a sight,” she said, with great 
gravity. 

In a moment Valerie was on the low stool at her 
feet. 

“Really, now? But then I should never leave 
you—not if the Queen of England should come tor 
me.” 

“ O Valerie, wouldn’t you?” 

“No indeed! Not for her crown, if she would give 
it to me.” 

“ Well!” said Mollie, breathlessly, while two shin- 
ing tears trembled on her eyelids. 

In a moment she had conjured up a new terror. 

“ But, Valerie, you’ll have a husband some day.” 
“Shall 1? Then he must take you and grandpa, 
too. One home can hold us all,” eaid Valerie, with 
kindling face. 

Mollie was cutting away at the old straw very fast, 
to hide her emotion. 

“But I don’t think that will be the way, little 
mother,” said Valerie, looking up, presently, with a 
radiant smile. ‘I have a dream yery different from 
tha ” 

“A dream?” 

“A waking dream, you know. First there is the 
cosiest, neatest little home in the world, and it is in 
the country, among the flowers and birds. There are 
children playing before the front door, or eating their 
supper in the pleasant kitchen, or being tucked away 
in a crib by their mother, who hears them say their 
prayers—just as you used to hear me, you know— 
and this mother is such a sweet, tender little mother 
that it makes my heart ache to think of the sorrow- 
ful unmothered ones in the world; and she is fair 
and beautiful, so that I think her husband never 
misses the girlish grace that somehow he overlooked 
when he first knew her. But ah, how glad he is that 
he loved her betore it was too late!” 

“What is her name?” said Mollie, in a trembling 
voice. 

“It was Mollie Tarte,” said Valerie, softly. 

“Tt is a wild dream, Valerie. It will never come 
true.” 

“It will come true,” said Valerie. 

The next moment she started up. 

“1 must go to the spring for some water,” she said, 
hurriedly. 

“ Why, dear—” 

But Valerie was gone. Mollie looked up, and the 
vivid crimson ran instantly over her face. There was 
the hero of Valerie’s dream, coming up the garden 
walk. Of course he was the hero. He came in,a 
little browner, a little older than when he drove 
Mollie up from the station. She was blushipg and 
smiling now, like a girl. 

“ It’s a beautiful morning, Mollie.” © 

“* Why, Socrates! I think it’s beautiful, but you 
said, yesterday, you didn’t like such hazy days as 
this,” 

“Did 1? Well, I don’t think I do. I was made 
for sunshine, I think. But just now I wasn’t think- 
ing of what I said.” 

“ What were you thinking of?” 

* Shall I tell you, Mollie?” 

She looked up. The look that met hers sent a 
sudden tremor over her. Should she say yes—half 
guessing, as she did, what it was? She was very 
happy, now. Could she bear that anything should 
disturb the pleasant repose? 

Mollie’s life had had its troubles. First, there were 


father’s paralytic shock, when the wrinkle came be- 
tween Ler eyes, and her face got the thoughtful look 
that it never lost. But after that, sunshine came, 
and of late the years had passed blithely. She was 
naturally a light-hearted creature, just because, per- 
haps, she thought so much about other people and so 
little about herself. 

There are plenty of girls whose self-consciousness 








“Dear me! to think how time flies, and how the 


can never put their own miserable ego tar enough 


volve constantly around their own personality; who 


away to have a single moment’s hearty, genuine 
sympathy with the great world of humanity, Such 
a morbid sentiment manufactures misery out of the 
best materials tor good. 
But to Mollie, self was almost a microscopic point. 
Of late years, she had lived in Valerie; seen her 
growing up into an exquisite beauty, rejoiced cver 
the admiration she won, and entered into her lve 
affairs as if they were her own. Sometimes, indeed, 
she had wondered, with a little natural pain, why 
nobody loved her. She was pot 80 very old—anyhow, 
she had once been young; and she wasn’t homely— 
not nearly as homely as the eldest Miss Wundle; and 
she knew she was thrifty and active, and had won- 
derful housekeeping gifts. It was curious nobody 
fell in love with her. And then Mollie put the sub- 
ject by, with a little sober shake of the head, 
The truth was, nobody ever thought of Mollie, 
because she never thought of herself. You may tatk 
as you will about the winning sweetness of unselfish- 
ness and self-sacrifice, but I have noticed that this 
sort of people are not the ones who win the world’s 
prizes, whether of love or fortune. And so Mollie 
took care of half the sick people in the neighborhcod, 
and pitied everybody’s sorrows, and was everybody’s 
confidant, and nobody cared anything about her at 
all. 
Nobody? Was that strictly true? Such a big, 
burly fellow as Socrates Gregory was by no means a& 
nobody. He was handso:ve and sensible, and owned 
the mills on the river; and when bis mother, the old 
deacon’s wife, should die—if she ever did die, as she 
had been reasonably expected to any time these ten 
years past—Socrates would have the farm upon 
which the old lady still kept such « tenacious grip. 
And if Secrates did not go to see Mollie Tarte, pray 
what was he so often at the cottage for? Of course 
he was too old for Valerie, and then he always treated 
her as if she was a child, as indeed she was, com- 
pared.to himself Valerie used to run out and make 
long calls at the neighbors, and come home at nine 
o’clock to tind him still with Mollie, chatting in the 
most comfortable fashion. 
“TI do wish he wouldn’t be such a slow lover, 
Mollie,” she used to say. ‘‘ You might just as well 
call yourselves engaged, you know, and then one 
could go to work upon the wedding things.” 
Wedding things for Mollie Tarte! Mollie’s face 
grew like a rose, and the soft gray eyes fairly shone; 
but she would answer, demurely: 
“ Things are well enough as they are.” 
“ No, they are not wellenough. If be loves yeu 
why don’t he let himself have the pleasure of saying 
80, and of hearing you say—” 
“ Hush, Valerie! O hush!” 
Mollie’s cheek whitened at the thought. Some- 
how, perhaps, through the singular limpidity and 
innocence of ber nature, she had kept a spotless 
delicacy of soul. Valerie’s badinage was almcst 
profanation to her. She shrank away from the 
thoughts it had suggested. She looked pale and 
strange a long time afterwards. Valerie wondered if 
she did indeed love Socrates. Why should she not? 
Such a loving heart could scarcely have kept itself 
free through all these years of silent wooing. 
“Shall I tell you, Mollie?’’ said Socrates. 
Her heart gave a great leap. A feeling of uncon- 
querable shyness came over her. 
“ You may do as you think best,” she said, in a 
voice that sounded cold. 
‘The sturdy fellow knit his brows. A shade of dis- 
appointment crossed his countenance. He was sit- 
ting in the doorway, where he could easily look into 
her face. The soit wind was shaking the lilac blos- 
soms from the trees; the white petals were falling in 
clouds around him. He pulled them to pieces, one 
by one, the same shade of discontent in his face. At 
last, he said, just to break the silence which was 
growing awkward: 
** What are you doing, Mollie?” 
“I’m making over my old bonnet,” she said, 
merrily. And then she tells him that Va'erie thinks 
she should have a new bonnet, but she doesn’t want 
one. What should she want of a new bonnet? 
“Sure enough, Mollic! You look pretty enough 
in anything. I declare, who'd think it was ten years 
since you brought Valerie home? You don’t louk a 
day older.” 
“‘ Nor you either, Socrates.” 
“I? O, I’m grown a shocking old fellow. Mollie,” 
in an embarrassed way, ‘I sometimes wish I wasn’t 
so old.” 
“Why?” said Mollie, with quick consciousness. 
“Can’t you guess? Would any woman be likely 
to love me, do you think? Could I say to her, ‘I’m 
a great, awkward fellow, sunburnt, and getting gray 
about the tempies, and I’m years older than you?’ 
Would she come to me in her youth, and sweetness, 
and beauty—do you think she would, Mollie?” 
“I don’t think women care about such differences,” 
faltered Mollie. Why, Socrates was not more than 
four or five-and-thirty, at the most. ° 
“Don’t they?” with passionate eagerness in his 
face and eyes. ‘ How could I ever dare tell her how 
my heart has followed her all these years? how I 
have watched every change they brought, till her 
sweetness became perfection to me, till I longed for 
her love with every feeling of my soul, till every 
fibre of my being was wound round and round her, 
until it would have been worse than death to lose 
her? O Mollie, is there any hope for me?” 
Mollie’s face was white, her lips quivering, but she 
did not speak. 





| is the bane of their happiness; whose thoughts re- 


“ You are so good, so tender, I can trust you,” he 
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went on. 
Valerie—” 

“ Valerie!” 

She thought the word left her lips in a cry; but it 
was only an unintelligible murmur, which he was too 
full of himself, his loves, his hopes, to heed. 

“And many a time I have determine! to speak to 
you about it,” he went on, unconsciously; ‘ for she 
is so young, so far from me in her girlishness and 
grace, that I was a coward in my love.” 

He looked up as he said this, and the deadly pallor 
in her face frightened him. 

* Mollie, Mollie,” he cried, “‘ what is the matter?” 

She put her hand to her side, gave him a wild, im- 
ploring glance, and slipped down from her chair, as 
snowy end rigid as death itself. 

He forgot everything but her, now. He carried 
her in and laid her upon a sofa, looking at her wan 
face with keen pangs of pity. Then he ran for Vale- 
13, and the doctor, and the neighbors. But when 
Valerie came, she turned everybody out except the 
doctor, and shut herself up with him in the room. 
People went away talking in undertones. Old Mrs. 
Tarte had dropped off suddenly, of heart disease, 
they said. But what would become of the old man, 
if Mollie should go in the same way? 

Socrates could scarcely go back to his work, after 
this. He kept about the house all the rest of the 
long June day; but it was twilight before Valerie 
showed herself to him. Not all the real anxiety that 
he felt fur the invalid could prevent the thrill of de- 
light that her presence awoke. He had hid his 
passion in his heart for long, cherished it in silence 
till it bad grown into larger proportions than he 
knew. Now, since he had let it speak, it had sprung 
up in ita full power, and almost frightened him by 
its intensity and concentration. His hand trembled 

as he went up and took Valerie’s, saying: 

“ How is she, now?” 

Valerie’s little hand lay cool and soft in his, and 
there was not a hurried pulse, as she said: 

“Doctor Kittredge thinks she is better. She is 
asleep, now. Let us go into the kitchen, where our 
talking will not disturb her.” 

They went softly out, leaving the door open. It 
was a still, delicious night. Back across the little 
distance came the low murmur of their voices. 

Mollie beard, and sitting up in bed, pushed back 
her hair from her foreheal, and looked around the 
room with wild eyes. This was their happy love 
talk that she was listening to, she thought. A mad 
rebellion arose in her soul. It was her first face-to- 
face encounter with suffering. And she had fancied 
she had known sorrow! O, what should ever give 
her back that peace of mind which she owned only 
80 little while ago? 

There was a keen pang of shame through all her 
misery. If she had not been so blind, so besottedly 
stupid, she might have seen how it must be. How 
could he have been with Valerie, seen her changing 
day by day into a more exquisite loveliness, and not 
have loved her? It was all natural, inevitable. She 
put herself in contrast; called herself old, and worn, 
and faded. She crept off the bed, and stole a look 
into the little mirror. By the light of the one small 
cendle, she saw her face lien with ping, dis- 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
BRUM’SADVICE. 


‘* A PERSON wants to see you, please, sir, which 
he is a shabby-looking person in a great-coat. He’s 
waiting down stairs, with his dirty shoes on the new 
cil-cloth, and wont say what he wants; and I’m 
a’most frightened of him, missus being out, and me 
alene in the lower part of the house.” Thus spoke 


ready to run in at your whistle.” And Sark fell to | his cash pretty tree—why, tchick!” 
fingering a long steel file, triangular, firmly fixed in 


a stout handle of dark wood, and bearing, with its 
fine point and keen edges, a considerable resemblance 
to a stiletto. 

The professor felt that it was time to lay aside 
pleasantries, and explain himself. “ Hark ye, Jem,” 
he said, earnestly; ‘“‘ 1 mean you no harm—quite the 
contrary. I’m not an ungrateful beggar, and I’ve 
not forgot how you and madam stood by me when I 


was down in the fever, and poor, out in Perth, W. A. | 


Twist my neck if ever you catch me hurting you or 
yours—it’ll serve me right.”? A vivlent fit of cough- 








the red-elbowed maid-servant who did the 
work of Mrs. Britton’s lodging-house, in Cecil street, 
Strand. 

James Sark, busy with his model, looked up, vex- 
ed at the interraptivn. Loys, his wife, gave a little 
start as she sat sewing beside the window, and let the 
linen and the threaded needle drop upon her lap. 
“Some old-clothes-man! Tell him I’ve no cast-off 
waistcoats to sell, can’t you?” said Dandy Jem, 
rather peevishly. Much confinement to the house, 
in case of a man of active habits, is apt to damp the 
spirits and sour the temper. The ex-topman of the 
Blackcap was growing irritable, as the weary days 
went by in the hot, dull London street. 

**To tell you the truth, mum,” said the girl, ad- 
dressing herself to Loys, “ 1’m half afraid to tell the 
man to go. He’s very queer-mannered. I’ve noticed 
him, this last two or three days, a-slinking and 
a-blinking about, up and down before the house, and 
a-peeping down the area, and a-luvoking up at the 
windows. I thought he was Rags and Bones at first, 
but not he; and I’d halfa mind to ask our policeman, 
which he isa civil young man from Hertfordsbire, 
as I am myself, to send him packing. I wish I had.” 

“ Did he ask for any ove by name, or did he merely 
say he would like to speak to somebody?” inquired 
Loys, suddenly, and she put away her needlework, 
and rose from her chair. 

“Gives a double rat-tat at the door, like his im- 
pudence, and walks in as bold as brass,mum. Name 
of Fletcher, says he? You mean the first floors? 
says I, and then— 

“ Hold your chattering tongue!” exclaimed Sark, 
ill-humoredly. “I must put a stop tothis.” And 
he pushed away his model and his tool-box, and got 
up from his seat; but before he could reach the door, 
it opened, revealing the figure of a lean, shambling 
old man, in a brown great-coat. 

** Excuse me,” said the intruder, with a grotesque 
bow, and a flourish of his battered hat, “excuse 
me, sir, and madam both. Being an old acquaint- 
ance, though lately lost sight of, I took the liberty. 
How d’ye do, Mr. F.? And how are you, ma’am?” 

The professor was quite at his ease; and his secre- 
tive and cynical soul was gratified by his observing 
how very red and pale by turns grew the bold, bronz- 
ed face of that notorious dare-devil, Dandy Jem, and 
how the veins on the broad, low forehead swelled, 
blue and big, and his attitude and look denoted a 
strong desire to pitch the interloper through the open 





torted by grief, every soft line 6f beauty grown tran- 
siently hard and ugly. How should she ever bear 
her shame? how hide from Valerie’s keen eyes the 
passion which possessed her? 

She threw herself again upon the bed, and the slow 
hours went by before anything like calmness came. 
But she roused herself, at last. The night had grown 
chill. _Why did not Valerie come? There would be 
time enough for them in the long, pleasant future, 
she thought, bitterly. The girl would be ill. 

Mollie went towards the door. The low murmur 
of voices came to her from the other room. She 
waited. Presently the clock struck a single stroke. 
Mollie was tempted to speak to the child. For the 
moment, she forgot herself—forgot everything but 
the tenderness for the girl which was a habit. 

Presently there was a slight stir in the kitchen. 
There-was a light, elastic step that impressed Mollie 
with a curious sense of strangeness. The steps passed 
through the entry, and out, and so down the garden 
path. 

Almost involuntarily Mollie came out of her shaded 
corner, and app hed the wind A white moon- 
light lay on the world outside; it slept on the milky 
plumes, sifted down through the odorous sweet-brier, 
and fell clearly upon the two who stood together by 
the gate. For an instant, all swam before Mollie’s 
eyes. Then her senses grew preternaturally acute. 
No need, now, for jealous pangs, for sore envy. 

The man who stood there, holding Valerie in his 
arms, his face bending to hers, was not Socrates. He 
was large, and broad, and strong—this person was 
slight and elegant. The careless attitude was full of 
an easy grace which the sturdy miller could not for 
his life acquire. The moonlight lit upa dark, spirited 
face, brought out the jetty moustache, glinted acruss 
the dark hair. 

Whoever it was, Valerie loved him. A transient 
exultation that she did penance for the instant after- 
ward, startled Mollie. Valerie loved him. She would 
not cling to him so, seek his face with such fond, 
radiant looks, if it were not so. And so the next 
moment Mollie felt all through her heart the keen 
pangs of Socrates’s hopeless love. 

The gate latch clicked, Valerie ran swiftly in, 
stopped aghast at the white figure motionless in the 





moonlight, and then, covering her face with her | 


hands, sobbed out, indistinctly: 
**O Mollie, forgive me!” 
(COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 





indow into the street. 

Old Brum enjoyed all this, as some men enjoy the 
pattering of the hail, and the roar and shriek of the 
wind while they sit, warm and snug, before the blaz- 
ing fire. He knew that by a word he could work a 
change in the other’s mood, and he was amused by 
the mingled surprise, rage and alarm which his 
knowing eyes detected in Sark’s face. But women, 
with their intuitive tact, smooth away many an ob- 
stacle at which men only rive and tear, like Titans 
beneath Etna. Loys glided forward, a smile of wel- 
come on her face. “I’m sure we are glad to see you, 
professor—my husband as well as myself; but how 
you startled us! We thought you abroad still, and 
James here hardly knew you, I declare. Sit down, 
professor, and we must have a good long talk, now 
you have fuund us. That will do!” 

This last sentence, with somewhat of an impera- 
tive ring in the sound of it, was addressed to the 
wondering servant-maid, who slowly left the room, 
with the very natural intention of applying her ear 
to the keyhole. But against this piece of domestic 
strategy, Loys guarded, by instantly following the 
maid from the room, and impelling her down to the 
lower regions of the house, in quest of certain re- 
freshments of which the visitor might in due course 
of time be inclined to partake, Mrs. Sark all the while 
explaining, with app ly unpr ditated frank- 
ness, that the professor was a worthy old man, very 
well meaning, but a bit of a miser, and eccentric, 
whom she and Mr. Fletcher had known in foreign 
parts, 

Old Brum and James Sark were left alone togeth- 
er. ‘J don’t tell you, old man, that J am glad to see 
you,” returned the transport, speaking in a cool, 
determined tone; ‘I only tell you that I wait to 
know why you have ferretted me out, and what you 
want with me?” 

The professor’s red eyes twinkled maliciously. 
“Guess, Jem, guess!” he said, and then began to 
laugh and to cough, until he was out of breath, and 
bent his lank old body to and fro in his armchair, 
gasping. 

“TI know you, Brum, and you know me,”’ said the 
Manxman, who had never once averted his eyes from 
those bleared ones of the visitor. “I hardly think 
you would sell a pal to the Philistines, but such 
things happen nowand then. But of this I’m sure, 
anyhow. Youaresharp enough to know that you 
wouldn’t get the reward, whatever it is, if there 
were a dozen of the police lurking round this house, 





ing here cut short the prof *s elog , but af- 
ter it had left him with watery eyes and aching lungs, 
ifold | he 1 his discourse. “Let us be fair and 


on Sark’s powerful wrist. 





And with a 
shrill, clucking sound like that of cork-drawing, the 
professor put the end of a blue bandkerchief round 
his own scraggy neck, and jerked up his sharp elbow 
with very expressive pantomime. 

“I believe he is right, Loys,” said James Sark, 
gloomily. 

Further conversation on the same subject was pre- 
vented by the entry of the ludging-house maid with 
a tray; and bottles were procured from a cupboard, 
and beer was fetched in a jug, and Bram ate and 
drank with great enjoyment of his fare. The ser- 
vaut-girl, in consequence of what Mrs. Fletcher had 
said, eyed this untidy guest from a new pcint of view, 
contemplating him with respectful curiosity, in his 


character of a miser, and watching him as if she ex- 
above board, Jem,” he said, laying his skinny finger | pected to see rouleaux of gold drop casually out of his 


“If I teld you gratitude | p -ckets, or rolls of bank notes peep trom beneath the 


was the only thing that brought me here, prying and | frayed iining of his greasy hat. 


asking about,till 1 found your lodgings and your name | 


you went by, you’d say I was chafling you. 


When they were again alone together, the professor 


if I say | unfolded nis plan, and pressed its advantages, forci- 


1 want to turn a penny by you, you'd believe that , bly upon James Sirk an his wife. His project was 


quick enough. Yet, as true as I’ve gota plant for simply that the couple should ch 





their lodging 


getting out a lot of Russian rouble notes, and don’t “without delay for an abode the security of which he, 
know a chap who’d manage the water-mark and the | Brum, would guarantee. 


cashier’s signature so well as you could hit ’em off, 


The old man’s advice was the more readily accept- 


true as that, even, I’ve a hankering to help them as edon account of its chiming so well with the half- 
was good to mein that furnace of a summer, on the | | formed resolution which the Manxman had that 


other side of the world. You needn’t believeme, I 
am such an old rip, I can’t expect it ” 

Loys had softly re-entered the room before these 
last words were spoken. She came forward, and put 
her hand fondly on her husband's shoulder. Her 
bright eyes had been looking at the professor as 
searchingly as if they had really the power to pene- 
trate his high, narrow forehead, and read his 
thoughts, before they had found their way from the 
brain to the tongue. 

“T think we may trust Brum. I am sure we may,” 
she said, kindly and positively. 

Sark threw down the sharp-pointed steel file that 
bore 80 marked a resemblance toa stiletto. ‘1 wish 
nothing better than to be friends, professor,” he said, 
reseating himself. ‘*1’m getting cross and crusty, 
boxed up hereasI am. I wonder how you knew we 
were here.” 

The professor nodded and chuckled, and coughed 
more than ever. He was vain of his own skill, as are 
most men of his moral calibre. ‘Old, worn-out, 
toothless Brum,” he remarked, with a chuckle be- 
tween every word of self-disparagement, ‘‘ can see as 
far into a millstone as most. I know a thing or two. 
Something about a fine lord, down in the country, 
that would fill my old hat with sovereigns, if I’d sell 
you, which I wont. Something of a seedy doctor 
from Shellton, that had a long talk with somebody, 
behind the wood-piles in Great Cumberland Street, 
and would have had another, next night, with—” 

“You are a wizard, 1 think,” interrupted the 
Manxman, striking his hand hard upon the table. 

“IT know more than that,” cried old Brum, exult- 
ingly; ‘1 know who did for the poor devil of a doc- 
tor; and that’s more than any other man in London 
does know.” 

“ Do you mean the murder—of poor Dr. Marsh?” 
asked Loys, in a low, fearful tone, her cheek blanch- 
ing at the dreadful remembrance of the white, up- 
turned face at Grupp’s door. 

But on this score, all the old man’s communica- 
tiveness seemed suddenly todesert him. Murder, he 
observed, was out of his line altogether—he had al- 
ways kept out of scrapes of that sort; and he didn’t 
want to be mixed up in them now, with one foot in 
the grave. He could give as good a guess as another 
—that was all. 

“ Give a dog a bad name though, and you can tag 
the rest of the saying, Jem, I suppose,” remarked 
the professor in conclusion. “1 know, particular 
well, you never struck a foul blow in your days, and 
you was allays a gentleman among us cross coves, 
you was. ButIshouldn’t wonder if somebody were 
to put that very job down to your score, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if twelve men in a jury-box were 
to say: “ Guilty, my lord!” 

Loys gave a little laugh of indignant unbelief. 
“Every one would know it was a lie!” she said, 
hotly. 

But her husband shook his head. “I shouldn’t 
wonder, lass, if they did. Nothing is too bad to be 
laid on the shoulders of such as James Sark,’the run- 
away convict,” he said, sadly, but without much bit- 
terness. It was his own fault, he knew, if honest 
folks were ready to believe his sins more scarlet than 
they were. Let the hawk get his living never so 
blamelessly by pouncing on the snake, the weasel 
and field-mouse, the farmer’s wife will still rejoice 
mightily when the keeper has nailed him to the barn- 
door, as the enemy alike of chicken, duckling and 
partridge. 

The professor had a keen sense of enjoyment in 
the triumph of his own opinions. He drummed 
bard with his lean forefinger upon the dinted crown 
of his hat. “ Your good man sees it, Ma’am Sark; 
he sees it,’”’ cackled the old man, with his quavering, 
senile smile of self-gratulation. ‘ Such a lot of evi- 
dence, you know,” he went on, telling off the points 
of the argument upon his fingers; ‘‘ evidence of pre- 
vious conviction, one; absence on French-leave, from 
the tothermost side of the world, two; Mrs. Sark’s 
talks with the poor doctor, first on the corner of 
Cecil street, next down by the river, three, four; now 
the going out atter dark of both of you, and your 
being seen down by the wood-piles, that’s the thumb. 
And suppose there’s a good, sharp lawyer—Moss, for 
instance—to rake up facts, and the government big- 





wigs, and somebody down io the country to spend 





morning expressed to leave Cecil street. The refuge 
which Brum sugyésted was a more obscure one, and 
one which might be expected to bafile pursuit. And 
the professor, who was very cunning in his way, 
roughly sketched a plan by which the Sarks and their 
effects coa.d be trausferred to their new quarters, 
without the knowledge of any myrmidons of the law 
who might happen t» be on duty for the purpose of 
observing the mo ts of the pected. Sark 
himself added the details needful to perfect this 
project, and a treaty of alliance was concluded be- 
tween Bram and his young friends. 

In the course of that very afternoon, the professor 
having gone, and Mrs. Britton having returned, that 
pattern of landladies was nearly rendered hysterical 
by the announcement that her model lodgers intend- 
ed to leave her house, and London, forthwith. But 
she was comforted by the payment of a week’s extra 
rent, and wished them a pleasant journey as they 
were borne off, trainwards, in a laden cab. Falmouth 
was the ostensible goal of the j,urney, and to embark 
in au American-bound steamer its purport. The 
luggage was duly labelled, and the tickets were duly 
taken, per second class, to the furthest available 
point of railway communication with the West, and 
in due course of time the bell clanged, and the train 
started. 

Late that night, having made the strangest zigzag 
flight, by the help of branch-lines, omnibuses, and 
flies, that ever was taken by human travellers, in 
imitation, apparently, of the eccentricities of a snipe 
on the wing, Loys and her husband were driven up 
to the door of a lonely, suburban public-house, that 
had been famous and busy in the old coaching-days, 
but that was now a ghost of its old, jovial self. There 
were long ranges of ruinous stabling, where once 
fifty horses had neighed an ovation to the corn bin— 
mildewed sheds, where a row of yellow post-chaises 
had awaited the call of “ first turn out,” but which, 
like the old drivers in their spruce jackets and neat 
boots, and the old customers, had turned out for ever 
and a day. There was a feeble light twinkling 
through ihe window of that tap-room, in which the 
noisiest and most arrogant footman of the Georgian 
reigns had brawled anid bragged over their beer, and 
from this tap Brum came slinking at the sound of 
wheels. ; 

“Allright, Jem, eh? Any traps at the station?” 
he said; and without waiting for a reply, added: 
“but there! one never knows. Let the coachman 
wash out his nags’ mouths, if he wants to—they seem 
to have come at a goodish pace, and then I’ll get on the 
box and tell him where todrive. It’s the last place 
where you'll be looked fur, down yonder among the 
market-gardens.” 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
ON THE CLIFF. 


“1 QUITE agree with Mrs. Hastings, John, if it is 
to be, it had better be done quickly—the marriage, 
I mean,” Lady Harriet Ashe had said, for about 
the twentieth time; and Lord Ulswater had replied 
by some ihalf-jesting allusion to the law’s delays, 
and had gone out. His bachelor home at St. Pagans 
was not very pleasant to him now. Somehow, he 
found himself the mark for suspicion, resentment, or 
ill-will on every hand. His aunt had been colder, 
odder, and less placable ever since Ruth Morgan’s 
death. She appeared, tacitly, to regard Lord Uls- 
water as guilty of cutting short that innocent life; 
and indeed it was undeniable that that unlucky scene 
among the ruins at St. Pagans had given a fatal 
shake to the hour-glass from which the few last 
sands of Rutii’s existence were trickling away. 

Lady Harriet had never prized her dead favorite so 
much when living as she did after the loss of her. 
She wore as deep mourning for poor Ruth as if the 
black had been put on for her own nearest kindred. 
She openly bewailed the estrangement between the 
unfortunate sister and scapegoat of Fortunatus Mor- 
gan and herself, and but just stopped short of a direct 
accusation against her nephew as the author of the 
whole evil. Never had she been really fond of gay, 
gallant John Carnac—never had she been quite able 
to forgive him for having eclipsed his feeble elder 
brotber during his life, and succeeded to his rank 
and lands at his death. To the name and race of 
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opinion sets up, for a squire than for a peer of Eng- 

land, was nothing to her. 
On the other hand, the affianced suitor of Miss 
Hastings could not but feel, now and then, that open 
” enmity would have been pleasanter than the osten- 
tatious forgiveness and forbearance of his future 
father-in-law and mother-in-law. The Right Honor- 
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Carnac she was very truly attached, and there were 
times, when the present lord exhibited very great tact 
in appealing judiciously to her feelings, and to that 
sort of affection which is engendered by habit, when 
she almost fancied that the new peer had inherited 
the loyalty which she had felt for her brother. 

The truth would assert itself, however. The old 
jealousy of the bright boy on whom all the world 
smiled, and whose undue brilliancy deepened the 
shadow that enwrapped poor Reginald from his cra- 
dle, came strongly to the surface. Lady Harriet had 
suffered « great many things on account of Lord Uls- 
water—quarrels with one of her oldest friends, petty 
slights that only a woman could feel, the unanswered 
eloquence of Mrs. Hastings when angry and cruel, 
the lowering of the abbey influence, the gossip of a 
watering-place. Ruth’s death, and the fact’ that 
Rath had insisted on sceing Lord Ulswater before she 
died, thus, in Lady Harriet’s judgment, plainly point- 
ing out the person responsible for her untimely end, 
filled the cup to overflowing. 

The match between Lord Ulswater and Flora 
Hastings might in some sense be pronounced to be 
Lady Harriet’s work, seeirg that she had been her 
nephew’s plenipotentiary to Shellton Manor, and had 
endured much to bring the negotiation to a happy 
climax. But now she looked forward to the wedding 
chiefly as the signal for her own departure from St. 
Pagans, which had been her home so long, and to 
which she was attached with almost a feline adhe- 
siveness. She meant to wash her hands of John her 
nephew, for whose benefit such opportune misfor- 
tunes seemed to fall on the heads of those who stood 
between him and the warm rays of prosperity. She 
did not exactly blame him because Reginald, his wife, 
and his infant son, had all died so conveniently out 
of the way of the brilliant cadet. But she did not 
feel the more cordially towards him because they had 
dropped out of his path, just as a mother might illogi- 
cally dislike the maiden who should wear the jewels 
that she remembered on the neck and bosom of her 
dead daughter, however legitimately the ornaments 
might have changed owners. But for Ruth’s death 
Lady Harriet did blame Lord Ulswater, and per- 
haps the more unswervingly because of the old 
grudges against him that she was loath to acknow- 
ledge. To do him justice, he had no intention of dis- 
turbing the ancient mistress of the abbey in her vice- 
regal reign. ‘‘ Flora and I don’t want toturn you 
out, aunt,” he said, laughing; “ the house is too big 
for us. It would ruin us to live here. Petham will 
suit us fifty times better, and we shall be in London a 
great deal, you know.” 

But Lady Harriet was inexorable. She would not 
be cajoled. Her determination to give up the keys, 
and resign her dignity of deputy-queen-regnant over 
St. Pagans was as firm, 1ot to say obstinate, as ever 
was that of the most dogged minister who ever 
pressed his resignation on a reluctant monarch. Go 
she would; and whether her nephew chose to bring 
his bride to St. Pagans, or whether he would content 
himself with the modest comforts of “Petham, which 
was a red brick mansion in the Vale of White Horse, 
more fit, according to the standard which public 


able Robert was one of those men who are un- 
fortunately disqualified, partly by nature, and part- 
ly by official habits, for anything like intercourse 
on equal terms. Such persons resemble schoolmas- 
ters, who commonly alternate between awful oracular 
wisdom and awkward deference, according to their 
company. Mr. Hastings, in his intercourse with the 
great chiefs of the party and his clan, could be selt- 
restraining and almost humble. He was as meek as 
any sucking-dove when he wore the Windsor uniform. 
There were a few dignitaries of state, royal high- 
nesses, and leviathan dukes, whom he treated as 
superior beings, but to the rest of the world he could 
hardly help exhibiting the dictatorial side of his 
character. 

There was little satisfaction to be derived from such 
conversations as Lord Ulswater held with his intend- 
ed father-in-law. The young peer had not proved as 
malleable in politics as the seniors of Shellton Manor 
had anticipated. He was moderate in tone, and 
accessible to reason, but he showed no time-serving 
alacrity in abandoning his party. “It would hardly 
do for an English gentleman, I think, to give up the 
losing side just because of its ill success. Victa 
Catoni, you know, is a good sentiment, even if the 
quotation is a little hackneyed. If your people would 
give me the Bucharest Legation, as you were good 
enough to say just now, I should perhaps accept it, 
but not as payment for my vote and interest.” In 
these and similar words did Lord Ulswater receive 
and parry tle gruff overtures of his father-in-law, 
aud the more gracefully-put propositions of the female 
diplomatist of the family. 

“Let him do as he likes,” the testy minister would 
remark to his prudent wife. ‘I suppose the truth 
is, he would rather not rat just now that there’s a 
rumor of Lord Tintagel’s coming in on the hop- 
duty question. Hang his vote! That of any one 
of Morgan’s borough members would bave been 
twice as useful. The Commons govern the country.” 

Meanwhile, there were other sources of dissatis- 


pous young man, locking several years older than he 

was, with his prematurely bald temples and peevish 

mouth. The young attaches who served under him 

called him a prig, and his chief was privately of opin- 

ion that the young attaches were right. But Cosmo 

Drummond Eliot Russell Hastings was a Porphyro- 

genite, born in the purple of officialism, even as his 

father had been, and he was very sure of promotion, 

G.C.B. ships, and other birthrights of the race from 

whiéh he sprung. 

Cosmo had come home in the worst possible tem- 

per. The heir of Shellton Manor was never very 

well supplied with ready money. All that his par- 

ents could leave, was to be his. For his sake, the 

Right Honorable Robert had been at work for years, 

adding field to field, planting here, building there, 

scraping together driblets of money and outlying 

scraps of land, and going through all the labor of what 

is called making an estate. But making an estate 

is an expensive process, and the allowance of the 

heir-apparent had never kept pace with his require- 

ments. Cosmo was unmarried, waiting, most 
probably, till some rather plain she-cousin of suit- 
able years, and belonging to one of the noble fam- 
ilies with which he was allied by blood, and out of 
the pale of whose connection marriage would have 
been a willful throwing away of iufluence, should be 
found for him. A pretty cousin, as he knew, would 
be out of reach, for there were plenty of kinsmen 
born in the purple too, whose pretensions were 
loftier; but bachelors can be in debt as well as Ben- 
edicts, and Cosmo Hastings was in debt. 

Cosmo was in debt, not over head and ears, as the 
phrase is, not deep sunk enough in the black waters 
of impecuniosity to be in immediate danger of drown- 
ing, but far enough in for discomfort. He owed a 
good deal to a good many people—lawyers, trades- 
men, money-lenders, and even friends. He owed 
several hundred pounds, in particular, to William 
Morgan, who had been very open-handed in his deal- 
ings with the only brother of the girl he loved. It 
had so happened that when Mrs Hastings was so 
extraordinarily lucky in netting the Cramlington 
Croesus for her daughter, young Hastings had been 
in London, hanging about the Foreign Office, in ex- 
pectation of that appointment to H. B. M.’s Embassy 
(at the court of his highness the Vladika of Mon- 
tenegro), which he afterwards receivesl. He belonged 
to clubs where men with cool heads and mathemat- 
ical mindg, and men with hot heads and no minds 
worth speaking of, play whist, for heavy stakes. Un- 
luckily for himself, Cosmo belonged to the latter 
category. His heart was cold, but his head was hot 
with rash joy when he won, and rasher obstinacy 
when he lost. He did lose, more by eleven hundred 
pounds, than he could pay; and debts of honor can- 
not be shelved like the claims of West-end tailors. 
Morgan lent Cosmo the eleven hundred pounds. 

And now he must pay the money back ; for shame’s 
sake, he must do it, if it cost him the ruin of a fresh 
bond to back his bygone post-obits. Cosmo was mean 
of spirit, but he could not be mean enough to remain 
under obligation to the man whom his sister had 
jilted. On that very ground he was furious with his 
sister. He really seemed to think himself deeply 
injured, and that she had treated him basely in 
breaking off her engagement. There would have 
been no harm in owing a trifle, or many trifles, toa 
brother-in-law whose riches were so proverbial. 
Also, there was a man who had tried the army, and 
the militia, and the wine- trade, and gentleman-farm- 
ing, and who, having a stray thousand or two yet 
unspent, hankering atter the post of land-steward to 
one of Morgan’s estates, and had somehow diplomat- 
ically g#ven C: smo Hastings to understand, through 
the medium of a mutual friend, that a splendid 
douceur would reward his good offices in the can- 
didate’s behalf. That was out of the question now. 

And Cosmo was at home, very sulky, walking out 
of a room as Lord Ulswater entered it, barely civil at 
best to his brother-in-law elect, and keeping up a sort 
of chronic quarrel with poor Flora, who was fond of 
him, as sisters commonly are fond of elder brothers. 
He did not scold her, but he preached lay-sermons on 
her fickleness; he complained of his own lot, and be- 
wailed his loss of such a friend as Morgan, and 
snarled at her, and would not be appeased. No won- 
der that Miss Hastings was a little impatient to escape 
from a home that tained the el its of so much 
strife, and that the delays of the slow, steady lawyers, 
as they plodded through the settlements, appeared in 
a different point of view to her than when she had 
contentedly awaited the close of her old betrothal. 

Lord Uiswater’s life was not so very pleasant to 
him, after all. There were times when even Flora 
seemed a little afraid of him; times when a shadow 
darkened his brow, and his face was sad and stern, 
and his buoyant spirit had lost its elastic strength. 
He looked paler than before, and almost ill, and 
began to take a morbid pleasure in being alone— 
something quite foreign to the habits of popular John 
Carnac. His temper grew uncertain, too, and the 
servants saw a sullen something in bis eye that boded 
no good, and they did their spiriting gently, and kept 
out of my lord’s way as men-of-war's men avoid the 
captain when he walks the quarter-deck frowningly. 
He grew fond of repairing to the extreme edge of the 
cliff, just beyond the ruins, where the path, seldom 
used, had been broken away by weather and time, 
and there were rifts and sean's through which the 
white chalk gleamed, like underground snow. 

Here he stood, then, on the day following that 








faction. Flora’s brother, the Secretary ot Embassy, 
had come home from the uttermost parts of Europe 
on leave of absence, expressly, a8 it seemed, to make 








which saw the Sarks change their lodgings in Cecil 
| street for others of Brum’s providing—stood on the 
giddy verge of the white precipice, looking down. 


himself disagreeable. He was a heavy, flaccid, pom- ' Nerves of steel were wanted for the task of standing 


on that spot, the threshold, as it were, between life 
and death, and gazing down s0 steadily and so long. 
Lord Ulswater’s brain did not reel, and his heart 
beat no quicker, and he gazed and gazed, to all 
appearance as proof against rebellious nerves as the 
unimaginative coast-guardsman, on a peak a mile 
away, who was bending over the rocky parapet to 
satisfy himself that some dark weed-grown boulders 
were really rocks, and not tubs or tobacco-bales. 
But he was conscious of the fatal beauty of the 
syrens, too, and heard their sweet, low song in the 
ripple of the tide. ‘One plunge,” he said, “and 1 
should be as wise as the wisest of the dead. Have I 
anything to hold me back? Not Flora; she can 
never know me as I am. I must wear my mask 
always, until the hour comes, and it is snatched away 
and then she, too, will turn from me. I—” 

“Beg pardon, my lord—a letter!” said a re- 
spectful voice, and Lord Ulswater turned and met 
the eyes of one of his grooms, beside whom stood 
@ lad in a smock-frock. It was the lad in the 
smockfrock who held the letter, an ugly, blotted 
epistle, between his dirty finger and his dirty 


thumb. 
[TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.] 
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NEW YORK SIR KNIGHTS IN BOSTON. 


We were sorry and grieved to see the following 
article in that high-toned paper, the National Free- 
mason of New York. In speaking of the masonic 
celebration in Boston, the Freemason remarks: 


“The presence at the Hub of the Sir Knights from 
New York was entirely forgotten or overlooked by 
the fraternity of Boston. No attention whatever 
was paid to the New Yorkers by any body of Masons 
belonging to the city of Boston. Weare sorry to have 
to record this fact, but are compelled to doso. It 
stood out in such bold relief that it became a subject 
of general remark, not only from the Sir Knights 
and brethren interested, but also among other visitors 
from various rr of New England. It came t» the 
knowledge of a noble and courteous body of Sir 
Knights from Springfield (100 miles from Boston), 
known as ners Encampment of K. T., who, 
feeling unwilling that the well-known hospitality of 
the noble old Commonwealth of Massachusets should 
be compromised, stepped into the breach and extend- 
ei to the Templars from New York the knightly 
courtesies usual on such occasions, for which the 
Springtield Sir Knights have alreafy received the 
silently expressed titude of the New York Tem- 

lars, and will ever be held in respectful r mbrance 


Mount Vernon; R. W. Albert Moore, 13th Dis’t, 
North Anson; R. W. J. M. Heyes, 14th Dis’t, Bath; 
R W. G. W. Turner, 15th Dis’t, Turner; R. W. W. 
B. Lapham, 16th Dis’t, Bryant’s Pond; R W. Wm. 
Curtis, 17th Dis’t, Portland; R. W. Jus. B. Watson, 
18th Dis’t, Denmark; R. W. Thomas Rogers, 19th 
Dis’t, Alfred. 

The State having been districted anew, the follow- 

ing officers were appointed :—Edward P. Burnham, of 
Saco, Correspondent Grand Secretary; Rev. John T, 

Nicols, of Saco, Rev. James E. C. Sawyer, of Bath, 

Rev. C. C. Mason, of Gardiner, Rev. C. G. Porter, of 
Bangor, Rev. J. Riley Bowles, of Union, Rev. Caleb 

Faller, of Gorham, Grand Chaplains; M. F. King, of 
Portland, Grand Marshal; H. H. Dickey, of Lewis- 

ton, Senior Graud Deacon; A. M. Wetherbee, of 
Warren, Junior Grand Deacon; J. W. Toward, of 
Augusta, W. W. Magoon, of Dover, Edmund Phin- 

ney, of Portland, Charles Taylor, of Unity, Grapd 

Stewards; Everett R. Drummond, of Waterville, 

Grand Sword Bearer; D. E. Seymour, of Calais, 

Grand Standatd Bearer; W.O Poor, of Belfast, A. 
C.T. King, of South Paris, Grand Pursuivants; War- 
ren Phillips, of Portland, Grand Tyler. 

The Grand Lodge granted charters and dispensa- 
tions to Trojan Lodge, Troy ; Asylum Lodge, Wayne; 
Augusta Lodge, Augusta; Ionic Lodge, Gardiner ; Ar- 
chon Lodge, Dixmont; Riverside Lodge, Jeffersun ; 
Kenduskeag Lodge, Kenduskeag; Mt. Desert Lodge, 
Somesvilie ; Lewey’s Island Lodge, Princeton; Preble 
Lodge, Sanford, Morning Star Lodge, Litchfield, and 
Ocean Lodge, Wells. 

THE GRAND COMMANDERY OF MAINE.—The fol- 
lowing named Sir Knights have been elected officers of 
the Grand Commandery of Maine :—Moses Dodge, of 
Portland, Grand Commander; James M. Larrabee, 
of Gardiner, Deputy Grand Commander; E. P. Burn- 
ham, of Saco, Grand Generalissimo; John H. Lynde, 
of Bangor, Grand Captain General; Wm. J. Burn- 
ham, of Lewiston,Grand Prelate; Josiah H. Drum- 
mond, of Portland, Grand Senior Warden ; Chas. H. 
McLellan, of Bath, Grand Junior Warden; Chas. 
Fobes, of Portland, Grand Treasurer; Ira Berry, of 
Portland, Grand Recorder; David Cargill, of Win- 
throp, Grand Standard Bearer; D. E. Seymour, of 
Calais, Grand Sword Bearer; John W. Ballou, of 
Bath, Grand Warder; Warren Phillips, of Portland, 
Grand Captain of Guards. 

GRAND CHAPTER OF R A. MAsons.—The Grand 
Chapter of Royal Arch Masons for the State of Maine, 
met in Mechanics’ Hall, Monday evening, May 6th, 
Companion Josiah H. Drummond, Grand High 
Priest, presiding. The following Companions were 
elected for the ensuing year :—Josiah H. Drummond, 
of Portland, Grand High Priest; E. W. French, of 
Eastport, Deputy G. H. P.; James M. Larrabee; of 
Gardiner, Grand King; Joseph P. Gill, of Lewiston, 
Grand Scribe; Oliver Gerrish, of Portland, Grand 
Treasurer ; Ira Berry, of Portland, Grand Secretary ; 





y Manhattan and Hudson River Commanderies of 

ew York. At the proper time the Springfield Ea- 
campment numbering about 150 Knights, accompa- 
nied by a splendid band of music, came down to the 
quarters of the Manhattan Commandery, and escorted 
the Commandery tothe quarters of Hudson River 
Commandery, where they were joined by the last 
named Commandery, and thence they escorted both 
New York Commanideries to the Common, and toa 
place in the line among the visiting bodies.” 

We have no apologies to offer the Sir Knights of 
New York, or any other city, yet a few words of ex- 
planation may, perhaps, soften some of the feeling 
which is now existing against the fraternity in Bos- 
ton. The above extract states but the truth, and in 
a mild and brotherly manner. Why sume notice was 
not taken of the Sir Knights of New York is more 
than we can tell. The members of the Boston En- 
campment feel deeply wounded at the result of the 
most gross carelessness, or forgetfulness, on the part 
of their officers, fur they would have marched as one 
man to have shown attentions to the Sir Knights of 
New York had an order been issued. 

The De Molay Encampment had its hands full in 
looking after the Commanderies of the District of 
Columbia, while the Boston Encampment had noth- 
ing to do but act as escort for the Grand Lodge. All 
Sunday we were disengaged, and could have show- 
ered attentions upon our visiters, but did not, and 
so we feel that apologies are uscless; yet we assure 
the Freemason that it was not the fault of the great 
body of the members of Boston Encampment, for if 
they could have had their way, not a Templar would 
have visited Boston and left us dissatisfied. 





MAINE MASONIC AFFAIRS. 

We copy the following from the Masonic Review: 

GRAND LODGE OF MAINE.—The Grand Lodge of 
Maine, at its communication in May, in Portland, 
elect-d the fullowing officers:—Timothy J. Murray, 
of Portland, Grand Master; John H. Lynde, of Ban- 
gor, Deputy Grand Master; David Cargill, of Win- 
throp, Senior Grand Warden; Thaddeus R. Si t 
of Camden, Junior Grand Warden; Moses Dodge, of 
Portland, Grand Recorder; Freeman Bradford, of 
Auburn, Grand Treasurer; Ira Berry, of Portland, 
Abner B. Thompsvn, of Brunswick, and Oliver Ger- 
rish of Portland, Committee on Finance. 

District Deputy Grand Masters —R. W. E. N. 
Mayo, 1st Dis’t, Houlton; R. W. A. W. French, 24 
Dis’t, Eastport; R. W. J. W. Murray, 31 Dis’t, 
Machias; R. W. A. White, 4th Dis’t, Bucksport; R. 
W. A. T. Wade, 5th Dis’t, Sangerville; R. W. G. W. 
Snow, 6th Dis’t, Bangor; R. W.S. S. Coller, 7th Dis’t, 
Unity; R. W. H. H. Carter, 8th Dis’t, Belfast; R. W. 
E. E Wortman, 9th Dis’t, Rockland; R W. H. Clark, 
10th Dist, Wiscasset; R. W. J. M. Larrabee, 11th 








Dis’t, Gardiner; R. W. M. S. Mayhew, 12th Dis’t, 


. 


F Bradford, of Auburn, Moses Dodge, of Port- 
land, and Edward P. Burnham of Saco, Committee of 
Finance. ; 

The following named companions were appointed 
to office :—Companions Asabel Moore, of Kennebunk- 
port, Wm. J. Burnham, of Lewiston, L. J. Fletcher, 
of Gardiner, and Ezekiel Robi ,of K bunk, 
Grand Chaplains; Henry R. Taylor, Machias, G. C. of 
Host; Benj. Morrill, Bucksport, G. R. A. Captain; 
J. W. Toward, Augusta, Grand Master 31 V.; Job 
Collett, Bangor, Grand Master 21 V.; Elijah Smith, 
Saco, Grand Master 1st V.; John H. Webster, of Nor- 
ridgewock, Wm. Curtis, of Portland, Stephen Berry, 
of do.,and Wm. O. Poor, of Belfast, Grand Stewards ; 
Warren Phillips, Portland, Grand Sentinel. 

Charters for new chapters were granted as follows: 
Crescent Chapter, Pembroke; St. John’s, Dexter; St, 
Barnard, Bath; Aurora, Corinth; Keystone, Camden. 

CouNCIL OF ROYAL AND SELECT MASTERS.—At 
@ meeting of the Council of Royal and Sclect Masters 
the following were elected to office:—Edward P. 
Burnham, M. P. P. G. Master, Saco; Augustus Call- 
ahan, D. P. G. Master, Lewiston; E:imund A. Chad- 
wick, R. P. G. Master, Gardiner; Gordon R. Garden, 
P. G. Master, Cape Elizabeth; James E. C. Sawyer, 
Grand Chaplain, Bath; James M. Larrabee, Grand 
Master of Ceremonies, Gardiner; Charles Taylor, 
Grand Captain of Guards, Unity; Warren Phillips, 
Grand Sentinel, Portland. A charter was granted to 
St. Croix Council, at Calais, and a dispensation for a 
new Council at Gardiner, to be called Adoniram 
Council. 
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GRAND LODGE OF NEW YORK. 

The fullowing is a correct list of the officers of the 
Grand Lodge of New York, elected to office on the 6th 
of Jane: 

M. W. Stephen H. Johnson, of Sing Sing, Grand 
Master; R. W. John H. Anthon, of New York, Dep- 
uty Grand Master; R. W. James Gibson, of Salem, 
Senior Grand Warden; R. W. Christopher G. F..x, of 
Bafialo, Junior Grand Warden; M. W. John W. 
Simons, Brooklyn, Grand Treasurer; R. W. James 
M. Austin, New York, Grand Secretary; R. W. and 
Rev. Chas. L. Platt, Binghampton, R. W. and Rev. 
R. L. Schoonmaker, and R. W. and Rev. Fred C. 
Ewer, Brooklyn, Grand Chaplains; R. W. H. C. 
Prescott, Grand Marshal; R. W. Edmund L. Jud- 
son, Grand Standard Bearer; R. W. George Gregory, 
Grand Sword Bearer; R. W. Jos. H Toone, New 
York, R. W. Philip Merkle, Brooklyn, R. W. James 
E. Boyle, Brooklyn, R. W. Fred Widdows New York, 
Grand Stewards; R. W. Isaiah Rynders, New York, 
Grand Senior Deacon; R. W. Edward M. Banks, 
Grand Junior Deacon; W. Johnson Fountain, New 








York, Grand Pursuivant; W. Sewel L. Fiske, New 
York, Grand Tyler. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
ZENA. 


BY F. R. MARVIN. 


Artist, paint my angel Zena; 
Other models nothing seem : 
But know this, if thou canst paint her, 
Thou canst paint my spirit’s dream. 
Paint a brow of Snowy whiteness, 
Paint an eye of heavenly brightness, 
Cheeks of velvet flushed with crimson. 
Now begin, begin, begin! 


Bring your brush, and bring your canvas, 
Bring your paint, and bring your bowl, 

Try if you can paint my Zena, 
Idol of my raptured soul. 

Paint two lips divinely fair, 

. Paint the witching smile they wear; 

Locks of living darkness paint them. 

Now begin, begin, begin! 


Ah! I see thou canst not paint her: 
She is far beyond thine art; 

E’er must she remain uncopied 
On the canvas of my heart. 

You may paint all other creatures, 

Bat you cannot Zena‘s features— 
Angel Zena, never, never! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.1 
PUBLIC GARDENS: 


WITH e 
HINTS ON ESTABLISHING AND MANAGING, 


BY HARRY POMEROY. 


WHEN, in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for a people, or peoples, black or white, 
copper or saffron color, to cast off the apathy that too 
long has held them in bondage, and erect public gar- 
dens—when it becomes necessary, I said, then, and 
not till then, they had ought to do it, but not other- 
wise. In order to make a commencement, a piece of 
land should be obtained, as a piece of land is much 
more suitable for a garden than a piece of water, and 
that’s a piece of my mind. It is advisable to secure 
this piece of land within the confines of the city con- 
templating the garden, rather than locate it in some 
country town where land is cheaper, though the 
expense will be greater; but that is not to be thought 
of a moment. 

A public garden in the city, is worth two in the 
country—a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush. 

Boston could without doubt have erected a public 
garden at Methuen, or on Long Island’s seagi:t shore 
at less expense than she has gone to in the mat- 
ter; but that it would have been a piece of folly, no 
unprejudiced mind will deny. No, let not any people, 
no matter what their politica may be, locate a public 
garden outside their own city. It is well to locate 
cemeteries beyond the limits, but public gardens, 
never. Care should be taken to select a piece of land 
contiguous to other land, and accessible at all hours 
of the day and night, Sundays excepted. Corner lots 
are not to be especially sought after, as, if you lay 
out asquare garden you will have four corners, or 
you might have acircular garden, which would be 
delightfal to swing round. 

A public garden in the heart of a great city, is like 
the oasis in the desert, and is a most enjoyable lux- 
ury. I know of nothing that surpasses public gar- 
dens, except the “ personals” in the N. Y. Herald, or 
the C. O. D. advertisements. 

Some might prefer H. W. Beecher’s ‘‘ Norwood” 
Novel in the Ledger, but as for me, give me—liberty or 
give me—a Prov. River raw on thehalfshell. You ex- 
pected I was going to say, ‘‘give me liberty, or give 
me death,” didn’t you? No, I prefer oysters at my 
time of life, to death ; but they don’t stick by as long, 
and you soon want more; but a dose of death is suf- 
ficient. Death is a deal like soup, no well-bred per- 
son will ever call for the second plate. 

Public gardens serve many purposes; little dogs 
can gambol there, but mankind mustn’t gamble there. 
And, 8o far, the dogs have the inside track. Public 
gardens should always be in the open air, as it saves 
a vast deal of labor with the water-pots. Lakes 
should always take place in public garden in order 
that the little dogs may have a bathing-place; bipeds 
are not supposed to bathe in public gardens, 

In winter time the bipeds can skate, and the little 
dogs can’t, which, take the year round, makes an 
average thing of it. Public gardens should always 
be located in that part of a city where dwell the 
aristocracy; otherwise, they are liable to be the 
resort of the poorer classes, who had much better be 
at home than wasting their time abroad. 

It is well to have a few flowers and trees, as these 

set it off to advantage. Statues and fountains may 
be introduced, if it be thought advisable, but a gar- 
den can exist without these embellishments; but a 
bridge is indispensable. A public garden without a 
bridge, is like a soup tureen without a ladle, or a 
jail without inmates, which doesn’t often happen— 

the jail without. 

It is not profitable to grow oranges, bananas, 
grapes, Bartlett pears, or peaches, in public gardens; 
it isn’t policy to raise water-melons or cucumbers 
neither, for reasons which all can appreciate. 

G ldfish, sardines, herring, smelts and salt mack- 
erel could be cultivated to advantage in the lakes, 
provided they were covered with a wire netting—the 
. 
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Sharks, whales and sea-serpents would be out of 
place, and a public garden is no place to keep hens, 
if IL know anything about hens. Swans and decoy 
ducks would add a grace to the surface of the lakes, 
and relieve the monotony of the placid waters. 

A zoological park would be a good feature, but the 
tigers and rattlesnakes should be carefully chained 
and not allowed to run at large, as little children 
would be frightened, and the little dogs too. 

Ten pin alleys should never be erected in public 
gardens, nor three card monte be encouraged. 

Children taken sick in public gardens, should be 
conveyed immediately home; and horses and cows 
should never be allowed to graze in public gardens. 

People should never sleep in public gardens be- 
cause there are beds of flowers there, at all events, 
never without shutting the gates. 

Public gardens are of great antiquity, much more 
so than Bourbon is, which is mostly of recent date, 
and not so public as it was. The earliest mention we 
find made of gardens, is in the sacred history, which 
narrates concerning the garden of Eden. This gar- 
den was not open to the public, but was the property 
of a gentleman named Adams, and Eve was his wife. 
They held it in trust, on,certain conditions, which, 
fultilled, would have kept them in possession for life, 
or during good behaviour, But that’s what the mat- 
ter—the good behaviour. 

Mrs. Adams, after roaming over the garden’ time 
and time and again, got familiar, and wearied with 
the constant sight ofthe gorgeous sun-flowers, holly- 
hocks, marigolds, pinks, dahlias, peonies, cacti, 
sweet-williams, dandelions and striped grass ; and had 
also :got surfeited with peaches, grapes, chestnuts, 
plums, crab-apples, rum cherries, persimmons, cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, strawberries, and pine-apples, and 
wished to taste of the fruit of a tree which was for- 
bidden her and her spouse. 

Now Mr. Adams was content with green corn, 
musk-melons, tomatoes, cantelopes and the like, and 
never once troubled himself about the fruit that hung 
in clusters on the forbidden tree, and it would have 
ripened, rottened, or gone to seed, before he would 
ever have touched it. He was satistied and perfectly 
contented with things as they were, arfll took life 
easy, not having to work hard, and enjoyed his meer- 
schaum in serene contentment. 

‘Not so with his better half—‘‘better half” is a 
term applied to women ironically—she was bound to 
taste the forbidden fruit, if it took a leg, and did so. 
She got an “eye opener,” and then she cajoled her 
husband to take a bite of the apple. 

I must say, I think he was a little soft to let her 
bamboozle him the way she did, but he did, and he 
got an “eye opener,” likewise, and [ suppose two 
people more ashamed, never lived, than they were. 

But it is unnecessary to recapitulate, as the history 
is tolerably well known; suttice to say, they got 
notice to quit, and were obliged to pack their farni- 
ture and move into less comfortable quarters. 

No mention is made as to who leased the garden 
after their ejectment, but it is believed by some, that 
the garden now bounded by Beacon, Boylston, 
and Charles streets, in the good city of Boston, was 
the garden of Eden, formerly occupied by Mr. 
Adams and his wife. although the early title deeds 
are lost. I say, believed by some—all, in fact, except 
New Yorkers, who possess a piece of ground dignified 
with the name of “Central Park,” which they con- 
tend was the veritable garden of Eden. Envious of 
Boston, they set up a@ claim, unfounded, which ‘is 
nowhere recognized outside of their littfe island, to 
this great honor; but Boston laughs her to scorn, as 
does Dan! Pratt Jr. the S. R. T. During the middle 
ages, the history of what is now known as the Public 
Garden of Boston, was involved in obscurity, and up to 
within six months, has been a matter of doubt in the 
minds of many, and in all probability it would have 
gone down to oblivion unwept, unhonored and un- 
sung, but for the genius of some architect whose 
name is preserved in the archives of the city, and 
an appreciative committee who could take in at a 
single glance the masterly design—presented for 
their approbation and pt of one of the most 
stupendous, magnificent and enduring works of art 
ever perpetrated by the hand of man—the Egyptian 
pyramids not excepted. 

O’er a lake, whose waters, kissed by the golden 
rays of the setting sun, placid as the limpid waves of 
Como—where—where that Melnotte fellow wanted 
to run off Pauline—rises in majestic grandeur, sub- 
limity of form, a bridge, arching o’er the liquid 
opal beneath, as the rainbow arches o’er this sub- 
lunary globe, after a rain squall, only it hasn’t as 
many colors. It is got up plain—opaque; being con- 
structed of the finest Quincy granite, a stone less 
perishable than freestone, but not as much in demand 
as the latter for dwelling-houses of the beau monde. 

But few knew anything concerning the public 
garden, until the fame of this masterpiece of art 
rendered the garden at once conspicuous and famous; 
but since attention has been so directed to the place, 
it has, as I have stated above, been pronounced by 
the savans of the “Athens ot America,” in con- 
junction with Branning, of Lee, to be the original 
garden of Eden, and I acquiesce, and expect it is; 
but when that bridge is finished I think there will 
be no doubt about it; not about the bridge, at all 
events. 

But I notice many who walk therein seem not to 
think of its great antiquity, and evince no reverence 

whatever, when their footsteps press this ancient 
ground ; they have eyes only for the bridge, this won- 
drous work of modern times, upon which they gaze 
with wonder and awe, bestowing no thought on the 
past. The bridge seems to fill their whole being, 








and I doubt if a single person gazing on that—it must | as you did, and seize your hat like a savage, and 
be confessed matchless structure—has a thought for | rush out of the house, and goand take your dinner at 


Mr. Adams, or his wife. 
I have even seen boys and girls rolling hoops in this 
garden! and a butcher boy, with a basket of meat 


a tavern! A pretty wife people must think you 
have, when they find you dining at a public-house. 
A nice home they must think you have, Mr. Caudle! 


and vegetables walk across, looking as unconcerned | What? You'll do so every time I wash? Very well, 


as an undertaker at a funeral, except wifen his eyes 


Mr. Caudle—very well. We'll soon see who’s tired of 


rested on the bridge, and then it seemed as though ' that, first; for 1’ll wash a stocking a day if that’s all, 


the soul of that butcher boy rose high above mutton 
ctiops, sausages, beef steaks, salt pork, tripe” and 
onions, as he gazed on and admired the matchl 
work of art that thrilled him with wonder and awe. 
And this from a butcher boy. 

Would that the immortal Shales could but be with 
us in the flesh, and view it with his dramatic eye. 
How he would speak that piece of Maffit’s:—“‘ Upon 
the Grampion hills, the boy stood on the burning 
deck! come! let me clutch thee! I have thee not, 
but yet I see thee still; in form as palpable as the 
rock—me to sleep, mother!” 

Hon. Ephraim Horn, M. M. C. when viewing this 
19th century wonder, forgot to laugh, and dropped a 

t—he wept. When he don’t laugh, and he 
couldn’t at this, he weeps—there’s no half way work 
with him. 

Every city should havea public garden, if for no 
other reason than the erection of a bridge; and any 
city carefully following out these few suggestions, 
can reara public garden within twenty years from 
the start, always provided tornadoes or earthquakes 
do not interfere and disarrange matters. A good 
foundation for a bridge would be most requisite. 


__ Candles Curtain Pectures. 


LECTURE No. XVII. 


CAUDLE IN THE COURSE OF THE DAY HAS VEN- 
TURED TO QUESTION THE ECONOMY OF “* WASH- 
ING AT HOME,” 


“A PRETTY temper you come to bed in, Mr. Cau- 
dle, I can see! O, don’t deny it—I think I ought to 
know by this time. But it’s always the way; when- 
ever I get up a few things, the house can hardly hold 
you! Nobody cries out more about ctean linen than 
you do—and nobody leads a poor woman so miserable 
a life when she tries to make her husband comfort- 
able. Yes, Mr. Caudle—comfortable! You needn’t 
keep chewing the word, as if you could swallow 
it. Was there ever suchawoman? No, Caudle; I 
hope not; I should hope no other wife was ever put 
upon as I am! It’s all very well for you. I can’t 
have a little wash at home like anybody else, but you 
must go about the house swearing to yourself, and 
looking at your wife as if she was your bitterest 
enemy. But I suppose you’d rather we didn’t wash 
at all. Yes; then yon’d be happy! To be sure you 
would—you’d like to have all the children in their 
dirt, like potatoes; anything, so that it didn’t disturb 
you. I wish you’d had a wife who’d never washed— 
she'd have suited you, she would. Yes: a fine lady 
who'd have let your children go that you might have 
scraped ’em. She’d have been much better cared for 
than Iam. I only wish I could let all of you go with- 
out clean linen at all—yes, all of you. I wish I 
could! And if I wasn’t a slave to my family, unlike 
anybody else, I should. 

“No, Mr. Caudle; the house isn’t tossed about in 
water as if it were Noah’s Ark! And you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself to talk of Noah’s Ark in that 
loose manner. I’m sure I don’t know what I’ve done 
to be married to a man of such principies. No; and 
the whole house doesn’t taste of soap suds either; and 
if it did, any other man but yourself would @, above 

ing it. I supp I don’t like washing day any 
more than yourself. What do yousay? Yes, Ido? 
Ha! you’re wrong there, Mr. Caudle. No; I don’t 
like it because it makes everybody else uncomfort- 
able. No; and I ought not to have been born a mer- 
maid, that I might always have been in water. A 
mermaid, indeed! What next will you call me? 
But no man, Mr. Caudle, says such things to his wife 
as you. However, as I’ve said before, it can’t last 
long, that’s one comfort. What do yousay? You're 
glad of it? You're a brute, Mr. Caudle! No, you 
didn’t mean washing; I know what you meant. A 
pretty speech to a woman who’s been the wife tu you 
asI have! You'll repent it when it’s too late; yes, I 
wouldn’t have your feelings when I'm gone, Caudle 
—no, not for the Bank of England. 

‘‘And when we only wash once a fortnight! Ha! 
Ionly wish you had some wives; they’d wash once 
aweek! Besides, if once a fortnight’s too much for 
you, why don’t you give me money that we may have 
things to goa month? Is it my fault, if we’re short? 
What do you say? My ‘once a fortnight’ lasts three 
days? No, it doesn’t; never; well, very seldom, and 
that’s the same thing. Can I help it, if the blacks 
will fly, and the things must be rinsed again? Don’t 
say that; I’m not made happy by the blacks, and 
they don’t prolong my enjoyment; and, more than 
that, you’re an unfeeling man to say so. You're 
enough to make a woman wish herself in her grave— 
you are, Caudle. 

“And a pretty example you set to your sons! 
Because we’d a little wash to-day, and there wasn’t 
a hot dinner—and who thinks of getting anything hot 
for washerwomen?—because you hadn’t everything 
as you always have it, you must swear at the cold mut- 
ton—and you don’t know what that mutton cost a 
pound, I dare say—you must swear at a sweet, whole- 
some joint likealord. What? You didn’t swear? 
Yes; it’s very well for you to say so; but I know 
when you’re swearing; and you swear when you 
little think of it; and 1 say you must go on swearing 

















sooner than you should have everything as you like. 
Ha! that’s so like you; you’d trample everybody un- 
der foot, if you could—you know you would, Caudle, 
80 don’t deny it. 

“ Now, if you begin to shout in that manner, I’!l 
leave the bed. 1t’s very hard that I can’t say a sin- 
gle word to you, but you must almost raise the place. 
You didn’t shout? I don’t know what you call shout- 
ing then! I’m sure the people must hear you in the 
next house. No—it wont do to call me soft names, 
now, Caudle; I’m not the fool that I was when I was 
first married—I know better now. You're to treat. 
me in the manner you have, allday; and then at 
night, the only time and place when [ can get a word 
in, you want to go to sleep. How can you be 80 
mean, Caudle? 

“What! Why can’t I put the washing out? Now, 
you have asked that a thousand times, but it’s no 
use, Caudle; so don’t ask it again. I wont put it out. 
What do you say? Mrs. Prettyman says it's quite as 
cheap? Pray, what’s Mrs. Prettyman to me? I 
should think, Mr, Caudle, that I knew very well how 
to take care of my family, without Mrs. Prettyman’s 


‘advice. Mrs. Prettyman, indeed! I only wish she’d 


come here, that I might tell’so! Mrs. Prettyman! 
Bat perhaps she’d better come and take care of your 
house for you! Oyes! I’ve no doubt she’d do it 
much better than I do—much. No, Caudle! J wont 
hold my tongue. I think I ought to be mistress of my 
own washing by this time—and after the wife I’ve 
been to you, it’s cruel of you to go on as you do. 

n’t tell me about putting the washing out. I 


say it isn’t 80 cheap—I don’t care whether you nec 


by the dozen or not—it isn’t so cheap; I’ve reduc 
everything, and I save at least a shilling a week. 
What doyousay? <Atrumpery shilling? Ha! I only 
hope to goodness you’ll not come to want, talking of 
shillings in the way you do. Now, don’t begin about 
your comfort; don’t go on aggravating me, and ask- 
ing me if your comfort’s not worth a shilling a week? 
That’s nothing at all to do with itt—nothing; but 
that’s your way—when I talk of one thing, you talk 
of another; that’s so like you men, and you know it. 
Allow me to tell you, Mr. Caudle, that a shilling a 
week is two pound twelve a year for, let us say, thirty 
years, and—well, you needn’t groan, Mr. Caudle—! 
don’t suppose it will be so long; Ono! you'll have 
somebody else to look after your washing long before 
that—and if it wasn’t fer my dear children’s sake | 
shouldn’t care how soon. You know my mind—and 
80, good-night, Mr. Caudle.” 

“ Thankful for her silence,” writes Caudle, ‘‘ I was 
fast dropping to sleep; when, jogging my elbow, my 
wife observed—‘ Mind, there’s the cold mutton t:- 
morrow; nothing hot till that’s gone. Remember, 
too, as it was a short wash to-day, we wash again on 
Wednesday.’ ” 











The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag ox our Union.) 


Time and Mode for cutting Flowers. 

Never cut flowers during the intense sunshine, 
nor keep them exposed to the sun or wind; do not 
collect them in large bundles, nor tie them tightly 
together, as this hastens their decay. Do not pull 
them, but cut them cleanly off the plant with a sharp 
knife, not with a pair of scissors. When taken in- 
doors, place them in the shade, and reduce them to 
the required length of stock with a sharp knife, by 
which means the tubes through which they draw up 
the water are left open, and the water is permitted 
to ascend freely, whereas if the stems are bruised or 
lacerated, these pores are closed up. Use pure water 
to set them in, or pure white eand in a atate of sat- 
uration, sticking the ends of the stalk in it, but not 
in a crowded manner. If in water alone, it ought to 
be changed daily, and a thin slice should be cut off 
the ends of the stalks at every change of water. 
Water about milk-warm, or containing a small quan- 
tity of camphor dissolved in spirits of wine, will often 
revive flowers that have begun to fade. Shade them 
from very bright sunshine, and-when uncovered, set 
them where they may not be exposed to a draught of 
air. A cool temperature during the summer is favor- 
able for them, and the removal of the slightest symp- 
toms of decay is necessary. When taken toa distance, 
carry them in a shallow air-tight tin case, or cover 
them with paper to exclude them from air and light. 
Charcoal saturated with water is also a good preser- 
vative for sticking them in, and the thinner they are 
kept the better. 


Groundsel-Tree 

A shrub with bluish green leaves, and rather pretty 
flowers, which are produced inautumn. It will grow 
in any common garden soil, but it is killed in severe 
winters if in an exposed situation. It may be propa- 
gated by cuttings, which will strike if planted in the 
open border in autumn; or by layers. 











Luculia 

Is a remarkably fragrant plant, with large flowers, 
something like those of the Hydrangea. It is grown 
in a greenhouse, in a mixture of iight turfy loam and 
peat; and it is propagated by cuttings, which require 
bottom-heat. 
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Che Worlds in Binia' 


TO-MORROW. 
We can't recall the vanished past, 
Nor on the future reckon ;* 
The light-winged hours, flying past, 
Us to embrace them beckon, 


No more let Folly shroud thine eyes 
Live while ‘tis called to-day; 

What if yon setting sun should rise 
To warm thy lifeless clay! 


Life is not given: ‘tis but lent; 
And thousands yet would borrow, 
For past, for present, time misspent, 
A day of grace to-morrow. 


O, day of hope! O, day of fear! 
Foreboding Joy or sorrow; : 
That comest not, though ever near, 
To-morrow ! still to-morrow! ’ 


The war upon dogs has been commencc 
American cities. Dayton, Ohio, however, | " 
or who thinks that it is the proprietors ©. . “ 
who ought to be knocked on the head, . 
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Arnault, blushing with pleased emotion, +: 

my daughters.” 

Millais’s picture in the Paris Exposition 
as “a blue and gawky girl, taking off her . 
moonlight.” It didn’t suit the Parisians, | be : 
have had no stays at all in the case,and : 
no medal. 

A discovery of a rich vein of silver of 
promise has just been made at the Pizii:. 
Bohemia, at the depth of four hundred ’ 
one hundred and thirty fathoms below : 
the sea. 

Here is an anecdote now going the rows: 
Parisian papers: “Inthe year?#20acar: © 1). 
posted in the streets of Milan, representi.. - 
of Austria swallowing sequins, whileheo . « 
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hundred francs each, travelling expense 1 ; 
Each, in exchange for the advantages oi toa wie 
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bition which concerns his particular bran. 9) > ’ 
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Che World in Miniature, 


TO-MORROW. 
We can't recall the vanished past, 
Nor on the future reckon ;* 
The light-winged hours, flying past, 
Us to embrace them beckon, 


No more let Folly shroud thine eyes; 
Live while ‘tis called to-day; 

What if yon setting sun should rise 
To warm thy lifeless clay ! 


Life is not given: ‘tis but lent; 
And thousands yet would borrow, 
For past, for present, time misspent, 
A day of grace to-morrow. 


O, day of hope! O, day of fear! 
Foreboding joy or sorrow; 

That comest not, though ever near, 
To-morrow! still to-morrow! 


The war upon dogs has been commenced in most 
American cities. Dayton, Ohio, however, has a may- 
or who thinks that it is the proprietors of the dogs 
who ought to be knocked on the head, and he has 
isued a proclamation warning them that it is ‘“ un- 
lawful for any person, owning or having control of or 
harboring any dog or animal of the dog kind, to run 
at large, for the term of sixty days, without being 
muzzled”? This is rather rough on proprietors of 
dogs; but then «muslin isn’t always objectionable, 
even in warm weather. 

Young Idea (trying to shoot at the favorite mark of 
the sex). ‘‘ Grandma, do they make men like they 
do stockings?” Grandmamma—“ Why no, child! 
What absurd questions you ask!” Young Idea— 
“ Well, what made you say this morning that Major 
Skittles was such a well-knit man?” 

Gentlemanlike old cock, the Czar. When he spoke 
to an actress in Paris, he said, “it is you, Madame 
Naptal-Arnault (formerly Mdlle. Plessy)? I am 
delighted to see you,” and then remarking the two 
young girls who accompanied the actress, added, 
“ These are your siaters?” ‘ No sire,” replied Mme. 
Arnault, blushing with pleased emotion, “they are 
my daughters.” 


Millais’s picture in the Paris Exposition is described 
as “a blue and gawky girl, taking off her stays in the 
moonlight.” It didn’t suit the Parisians, who would 
have had no stays at all in the case, and Millais got 
no medal. 


A discovery of a rich vein of silver of the highest 
promise has just been made at the Pizifram mine in 
Bohemia, at the depth of four hundred fathoms, or 
one hundred and thirty fathoms below the level of 
the sea. 


Here is an anecdote now going the rounds of the 
Parisian papers: ‘In the year 1829 a caricature was 
posted in the streets of Milan, representing the eagle 
of Austria swallowing sequins, while he offered paper 
money with his outstretchedclaw. ‘The police offered 
a reward of one hundred sequins for information as to 
the author of the caricature. Next day a new edi- 
tion of the obnoxious picture appeared, with the ful- 
lowing query scrawled upon it: ‘In what money do 
you mean to pay the reward? in that which the eagle 
swallows, or that which he offers?” The police, it 
is stated, were wise enough to let the matter drop 
here. 

The workmen’s society of Naples has sent twenty 
delegates to the Paris Exhibition, at the cost of three 
hundred francs each, travelling expenses included. 
Each, in exchange for the advantages of a pleasure 
trip gratis, engages to study the portion of the Exhi- 
bition which concerns his particular branch of trade, 
to take noter and to draw up a report on his return. 
Medals will be awarded to the delegates who shall 
have best acquitted themselves of their task. 

The Gazette de France announces that the medi- 
cal attendants, after having held a consultation on 
the state of the Empress Charlotte, have declared 
that she will never recover her reason. It is also the 
opinion of the physicians ‘that her nervous system has 
received a shock which must soon result in her death. 


O-.1 some railroads it is customary to have locks on 
the stoves, to prevent a passenger from meddling 
with the fire. A wag having been asked why they 
locked the stove, coolly replied that, ‘‘ it was to pre- 
vent the fire from going out!” 

A distinguished New York divine, pressed to go to 
Europe, is angry upun his return to find his substitute 
so much preferred by his parishioners that they pro- 
pose to retain him and let the “ original Jacobs” go. 
Such action will stop a great deal of bronchiti 


Hluch in Bittle. 


There are 963 stammerers in France, and 4108 of 
military age who have lost their teeth. 
Petroleum shares are defined by Pope—not the 
general—as “‘ parts in one stupendous hole.” 
Georgia has built more than seventy cotton facto- 
ries since the war. 
Sixty thousand paying visitors attend the Paris 
Exposition daily. 
The strawberry crop in the Middle States is unpre- 
cedently large. 
The “African Roscius” is to tread our boards next 
full. 
Thurlow Weed says old John Quincy Adams was 
one of the best judges of Madeira in America. 
In Cincinnati challenges to mortal combat are pub- 
lished as regular newspaper advertisements. 
The New York milkmen are coming to grief 
through the pump handle. 
One hundred dollars reward is offered for a New 
York puppy—a four-legged one. 
All the mill-streams in this vicinity are full for the 
first time fur years. 
Ale-bottlers have been requested to suspend their 
business. O dear! 
Salmon was never so good or plentiful in our mar- 
ket as at present. 
A lady writer for the press is described as having 
yellow eyes. Her writings are naturally jaundiced. 
They make delicious pine-apples of turnips in Paris. 
Amazingly ingenious people. 
A lady in Paris was relieved of a tumor which 
weighed sixty pounds. 
Jacob Barker, of New Orleans, is taking the benefit 
of the bankrupt act. 
Bull-fighting is being gradually introduced into 
France. 
Pitcairn’s Island, in the Pacific, is to be used as an 
English coal station. 
Another letter has come from Zanzibar denying 
Dr. Livingston’s death. 
Pipes mace of grass have made their appearance in 
New York. Quite Arcadian. 
A deed recently recorded in Towa is said to cover 
forty thousand acres. Quite a spread. 
A very fine guillotine was offered for the Paris Ex- 
position, but was refused. 

The salt of the earth are said to take naturally to 
the ocean brine at this season. 

The New York butchers threaten not to kill, if they 
cannot murder without municipal direction. 

New York city devours 195,000 quarts of strawber- 
ries daily. 

Tne young ladies of Lynn—bless ’em—have formed 
a Christian association. 

Newburyport people are ailing for the ale the con- 
stables prohibit. 

President Johnson was highly pleased with his 
Boston visit. 

About $1,200,000 of the Lord bonds have been re- 
covered, after an awful hunt. 

More than half the Indian outrages are bare lies, 
got up by specalators. 

Over two thousand colored voters are registered at 
Richmond, Va. 

There is no longer room to doubt that the Worces- 
ter and Western Railroads will be consolidated. 

The British public once more complain of Victo- 
ria’s seclusion. 

Congress is afraid of the cholera at Washington. 

In the last quarter century the apple trees have 
only twice blossomed as late as this year. 

Four hundred thousand alewives were caught at 
Damariscotta, Me., one day, lately. 

The labor organ in Chicago is printed in German, 
and dreadful hard labor it is to read it. 

Jvshua Boyd entered a den of wolves in Iowa, and 
captured nine of them. Josh is a Wolverine. 

The Paris Exposition is picking up. It is now 
threatened with a net profit of forty million francs. 

Trout are plenty in Maine, and so are the fishermen. 

Augusta is repairing and re-arranging the jail in 
anticipation of the meeting of the legislature. 

The Roman Catholic bishops of New York are de- 
nouncing picnics. 

All that Victoria will give towards a hospital is the 
word royal—but nary a shilling. 

There are 500,000 shad taken yearly from the Con- 
necticut. 

Smith is quite numerous in New York this year, 
there being 1830 of him. 











Marriages. 





A sensible strike was made by some coal miners in 
England recently. They refused to work until cer- 
tain precautions were taken against accident, which 
were acknowledged by the proprietors to be essential, 
but which they did not want to attend to just then. 

A judge in Missouri lately entered a plea fur divorce, 
sat on his own case, beard the pleading, and entered 
a decree dissolving the bonds of matrimony. That 
beats Chicago. 

A question agitating New York just now is, “ Which 
is the worst enemy of society, the family that keeps a 
parrot, or the one whose son is learning to play the 
bagle?” 

A correspondent, who is a great dog fancier but 
nothing of an astronomist, writes to our sporting 
editor as follows: ‘I have heard a great deal about 
a certain dog star, but never met him at any of the 
pits. Can you tell me the name of the owner, as I 
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We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
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Colony. By Miss JANE Howarp 
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No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ersof Paris. By Francis A, DuRIVAGE. 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lieut. Murray. 

No. 35.— BARON’S WELL. By MARGARET 
BLount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD: or, The Marumat of White 
Rock. By Miss CamILLA WILLIA 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The - of pe Otta- 

was. A Taleofthe West. By EmMA CARR. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON: pod ASail- 
or’s mage By Frep. Hunter. 

No, 39.—THE BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Chief of the Ojibwas. By Wm. H. Busane.t. 

No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
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No, 41.—-THE BAUER at or, The Last 
of his Race. By S.C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN a or, Saved from Pi- 
rates. By Henry S. Scupp 
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MARIAN MALVERN: vos The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAG 
KINAW’S CURSE: or And Downfall of Carnaby 
ag By Jane G. 
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a thre Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F 
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By MattreEw S. Vinto 
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ary C. BuRDICK. 
SIR R ASHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, whe ) Migatery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. Drriv 
Tae SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Minsterios of 
Alburn Hall. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: gr Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By Sytvanvs Coss, Jr 
THE GREEK ADVENTtU RER: Mea The Soldier 
and tue Spy. By LiguTENANT MUR 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The  Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By Sy_vanus Co 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir a" Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
WHITE BAND: on The Natchez Captive. By 
Sy.vanvs Coss, J. 
bsg ey yg Nar: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
kn. J. H. ROBINSON 
cm pot OF THE aa or, Our Lady of the 
rean. By NED BUNTLIN 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Ruston and Circas- 
sian. Ky Austin C. BURDICK 
E RED REVENGER: er. =e Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NrEp BunTLIN 
MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosrinson 
THE a ty OF GOLD: om The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr J. H. Rosinso 
THE SEA LARK: or, The ~~. of Louisiana, 
a LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
HEART’S SECRET: or. The Fortunes of a 
Bhatee By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
DISINHERITED: or. The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBiInson. 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanvus Coss, JR. 
ADELINE DESMOND: or. ae ow Newhbern. 
A Story of the late War. By 8 Co 
THE SEA LION: or, ane Privateer oft the Penob- 
seot. By SYLVANUS dR. 
THE WITCH uF THE WAVE: or, The Rover’s 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER 
TH. a ia SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. 
H. Ropinson. 
rat onkK NOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Succaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shetows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY POORE 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman. By LizvTENANT Mv 
PAUL LAROON: or. wee Scourge of the. Aatilies. 
By Syitvanvus Coss, 
BIANCA: or, The coe of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. ‘By AvGusTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 
THE LOST HEIR: or, She ‘Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLvanus Coss, J 
NEVERFAIL: or, The ‘Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of al Points. A Tale of 
New York. By Grorce L. Aik 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LIFE PICTURES. 


————ee 
BY MAY BRADFORD. 
~~ 


Yonder sits a blue-eyed mis, 
Golden haired, sweet lips to kiss; 
Dimpled shoulders gleaming white, 
Voice that ripples with delight. 
Tiny fingers plait the lace 
That must crown “ my dolly's face ;"’ 
Tiny tongue with mimic sound, 
Bids the dolly “ turn around.”’ 

“ Now keep still, you naughty girl! 
Can I fix you in a whirl? 
There, that’s right! Now, dolly mine, 
You are looking very fine!*’ 


Summers came and went again; 
Winters slept ‘neath April rain. 
Lift the curtain! see displayed 
Changes passing time has made: 


Eyes still blue, and golden hatr, 

Lips yet fresh, and shoulders fair, 
Bending o'er not waxen doll, 

But a tiny, breathing soul. 

Loving fingers plait the lace 

That must crown “ my baby's face ;"" 
While the mother’s lullaby 

Breathes in soothing cadence nigh. 


Fairest pictures I have given, 
Sweetest gifts to earth from Heaven: 
Child, o*ershadowed by the care 
That must crown the mother fair; 
Then the mother's cradle prayer. 


Our Poung folks’ Department. 
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UP COUNTRY. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


_— 





I supPosE some of the children who read this 
think they have seen the country, and know all about 
the rough of it; but I don’t believe they have any of 
them lived in such a real wild way as I did once, for 
weeks and weeks. If they have, I should like them 
to tell me their experience. I’m going to tell them 
mine now, 

This happened years ago, when I wasn’t a lady, but 
only a big girl. 

We lived in a nice smart village, which we thought 
was just as fine as the city; and my father was sheriff, 
and used to ride round the country, serving writs on 
people. If you want to know what that is, you will 
have to ask some one else, for I don’t “understand to 
this day the meaning of it. But it was something 
like this. My ‘father would show the man of the 
house a paper, and the man would draw down his 
face, and say he couldn’t pay, and then father would 
say that he must take his: oxen, or his horse, or his 
wagon, and then the man would draw his tace down 
still longer, and the woman would begin to cry and 
talk, and the children would cry, and the dog would 
whine, and then my father would wipe his eyes, and 
put his hand in his pocket, and take out his pocket- 
‘book, and—well, he wasn’t any richer after serving 
those writs, [can tell you. I don’t understand itall, 
but I know that it sometimes takes a good deal of 
money to be a sheriff. 

But this has nothing to do with my story, except 
that one day my father came into the sitting-room 
and said to me: 

** Molly, wouldn’t you like to go up country, and 
make your Aunt Betsey a visit? Iam going up to 
serve some writs, and I can go after you in a week or 
two; or you can come home in the stage.” 

Well, we all talked it over, and it was concluded 
that I had better go, I hadn’t been very well for 
some time, and the country air woul! benefit me. So 
the next morning we had breakfast at six o’clock, 
and started. I remember just how I was dressed. I 


one behind each ear, and the braid behind the left 
ear was doubled up and tied across with a blue ribbon 
behind the right ear, and the braid behind the right 
ear was doubled up and tied behind the left ear with 
a blue ribbon. Then I had a regular straw bonnet— 
not a table-mat like they wear now, but a bonnet 
with brim, and crown, and cape, and it was lined 
with blue silk, and had a blue ribbon tied down over 
it. My dress was a blue French cambric, with ruffles 
of the same on the sleeves and shoulder-capes, and a 
little white linen-cambric ruffle in the neck. I wore 
white English stockings, and half high French shoes 
tied with black ribbon, and over my shoulders was a 
blue-and-white sewing-silk scarf of my mother’s, 
and on my hands were silk gloves, and I carried a 

parasol with a steeple to it. I suppose you think I 


But I’ve done the same thing myself since then. 
There’s no knowing what one may come to, especial- 
ly in dress. 

Well, when I appeared, all dressed for my journey, 


“ Why, Moll, you look as though you’d been dipped 
in the blue-pot!” 

I would tell you what a blue-pot is, or was; but if 
I stop to talk about everything that comes up, I shall 
be like a spider I once saw trying to crawl from the 
big end to the little end of the back-bone of # cod- 
fish. He would take two steps, then run off on a 
side-bone, then he would run back, take two steps 
more, and run off on the branching side-bone that 
came next on the other side; and soon. In getting 
one inch forward, he ran about twelve inches side- 
ways, and I doubt if he ever reached the tail. And 
the tale is what we are trying to get at. 

Well, my father and I started, on that beautiful 
June morning, and we drove, and drove, and drove. 
First the village disappeared, then there were only 
scattered houses, with little bits of woods between, 
and we went over a bridge, and then there were 
houses only once in a long way, and the woods grew 
larger, and the road grew narrower, and softer, and 
had streaks of grass here and there in it. And then 
there were miles of woods, and we saw a rabbit hop- 
ping and running about, and yellow squirrels that 
whisked about in a manner which seemed to me pert, 
not to say impudent. And we got dinner after a 
while, at a little farmhouse where my father served 
one of the aforesaid writs; and then we started 
again, and the road got narrower still, so that when 
we met a carriage, one of us had to turn out into the 
bushes and stand till the other had driven by. And, 
really, I was atraid that the road would do like one I 
had read of—turn into a squirrel-track and run up a 
tree. 

But at length it widened a little, and, to make a 
long story short, about six o’clock in the evening we 
arrived at my aunt Betsey’s. 

No matter about my visit there. It was mere 
farm-life, such as everybody knows about. I went 
further. On the third week of my stay there came a 
young lady tosee me. She was an old acquaintance 
of mine trom the village, and she was keeping school 
about five miles further on straight into the wvods. 
“Why, what is there to go to school?” I asked. 
“There are fitteen chiliren within the circuit of 
five miles,” she said, “ They come and bring their 
dinners, and stay allday. 1 board at Mr. Bantam’s, 
about half a mile from the schoolhouse. There is no 
house in sight of any other house, but I have capital 
times. Come and stay a week with me.” 

Sol went. It was nothing but woods and woods, 
with'a cleared field fur potatoes, or wheat, or corn, 
the stumps still standing. Mr. Bantam’s house was 
made of logs, and had two rooms down stairs, and 
one room up stairs. Each of the lower rooms had a 
big fireplace built of stones, and when Anne Taney 
and I were in bed in the front room, we could look 
through holes in the back of the fire-place, and see 
Mrs. Bantam getting the table ready for breaktast. 
The first morning after we got there, Anne waked 
me early. 

*‘Come out and see me do my washing,” she said. 
When we were ready, she took her package of 
soiled clothing, and led the way out doors. We went 
down the path between rows of hollyhovks, and 
pinks, and other flowers, and then the path led 
through a grass-plot all silvered over with dew, and 
through # grove of pines, where the long, dark-green 
needles held bright drops suspended on them, and 
then through some alder bushes, and then among 
some blueberry bushes, and when I was beginning to 
wonder if we were never to stup, Anne came to a 
halt. And there, right before me in the open air, 
was a big brass kettle suspended on a pole that rested 
on two tall forked sticks. Under this kettle there 
was a black circle in the grass,as though a good 
many fires had been built there. At one side, on a 
large fiat rock, sat two tubs, the bottoms of barrels 
that had been sawn in two; aud a little way trom 
them was a granite ledge with a great hole scooped 
out in it, and into this large hole, as big as a bath- 
tub, bubbled up the most beautiful, sparkling water 
that ever was seen. I tell you it was better than 
Croton or Cochituate. 

Well, Anne looked about her, and gathered up 
sticks in plenty, and made a fire, and dipped the wa- 
ter into the brass kettle with a bright tin pail. And 
then she did her washing out there, with the beauti- 
fal blue skies above her, and the trees making a wall 
against them on every side, and the dewy morning 
silence everywheré. For the birds did their washing 
later. And when the first bright yellow sunbeam 
came fluttering over the treetops, and making all the 
dewdrops look like drops of gold, Anne’s clothes were 
washed, and boiled, and washed through the boiling- 
water, and rinsed once, and rinsed again in blue- 
water, and spread out to dry on the grass, luoking as 
white as snow. 

Then we went in to breakfast, with cheeks as red 
as cherries, and both of us as hungry as bears. The 
golden sunlight danced up the garden, and in at the 
door and window where we sat, and the birds sang 
outside, and two or three humming-birds were buz- 
zing about the rose-vines at the window. 

Altogether it was very pleasant, though we were in 
@ room with log walls, and sat on great blocks of wood 
for chairs. But then, our table-cloth was clean, and 
80 were the dishes,und the knives and forks were 
bright, and we had stewed chicken, and the sweetest 
butter, and everything was couked with cream in- 
stead of water in it. 

After breakfast, we started for school. The school- 
house was a little frame house, b ded on the 
and with a chair and table in the middle, and seats 





teid 
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‘the swamp in the south. There was only one path 


* Come and see some of my scholars, Molly.” 

I went to the window, and there, not two rods dis- 
tant, in the edge of the woods, stood a Mr. Deer and 
@ Mrs. Deer, and a young deer, all three as pretty as 
you can think, in their sleek gray coats, and all three 
staring straight at the schoolhouse window. 

“Spell venison-steak!” Anne called out. 

And, at the firat sound of her voice, up went their 
heads, round they wheeled, up went their little short 
tails straight in the air, and off they bounded as 
lightly as feathers on the wind. 

“Just too late to have a crack at ’em!” I heard 
somebody say; and, looking round, beheld three 
children, a tiny girl of five, a boy of six, and another 
boy of ten years old. 

This last boy was the epee, and he carried a 
trifle which he was just setting carefully down behind 
the door. 

** These are the Roberts children, from three miles 
further up,” the schoulmistress said. 

“That little tot walks three miles to school!” I 
exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Anne. “And through woods that have 
foxes, and bears, and wolves in them.” 

* We seen a bear this morning!” cried the boy, 
eagerly. 

“* We saw a bear, you should say,” Anne corrected. 
** Where did you see it, John?” 

“Just back here in the road, half a mile or so. I 
fired at him, but missed. He left his track, and a big 
one it is.” 

Atter the forenoon school was over, the schoolmis- 
tress andl I went out to see the bear-track, escorted 
by John Ruberts, with his loaded rifle. I wouldn’t 
have liked to get a bug from that bear, judging from 
the size of the track in the moist clay. He must have 
been a rouser. 

“ Weren’t you frightened, dear?” I asked Minnie 
Roberts, when we got back to the schoolhouse. 

* She had half a doughnut in her mouth, and 
80 was not in a state to answer, and John spoke for 
her. 

“She frightened! She wanted to run down into 
the wouds after him, to see where he went. Why, 
Minnie she found a bear’s nest once, and got the 
bounty. She’s got the money at home now.” 

“ Do tell me about it,” I said, as Minnie looked up 
with her pretty blue eyes full of pride. 

“Why, you see,” John said, “‘our house is in a 
wilder place than this, and we have to look sharp 
that the bears and foxes don’t eat our sheep and hens 
all up for us. Last fall we lost three of our best 
sheep, and so one day when we had nothing else to 
do, father and I and Tum Smith went out and scat- 
tered through the woods, to see if we could find one 
of the thieves. Minnie here was only four years old, 
but she heard us talking it over, and made up her 
mind to go hunting, too. She said nothing, but 
watched her chance, and cut stick for the woods. 
We went north, east, and west, and she pointed for 


through the swamp, and we didn’t think it worth 
while to go there. Well, we hunted all day, and got 
a fox, and a lucifee or so, but never got sight of a 
bear or wolf, or even of a pew track. About sunset 
we went home, and found marm as wild as a hen. 
Minnie hadn’t been seen for the whole day. Of course 
we started, and after half-an-hour’s search found her 
sun-bonnet in the swamp road. Then we knew 
which way to go. 

‘ We met her about a mile off, coming home. She 
had lost her sun-bonnet, and was pretty tired, and I 
guess she’d been crying; but she wouldn’t own to 
that. But her face and hands were pretty well 
scratched, and there were streaks of blood only half 
dried, and some yet running. We asked her how she 
got scratched, and she said the little bears did it. 
No matter what we said, she stuck to that, that the 
little bears scratched her. She was trying to carry 
them home, and they wouldn’t go. 

* We began to smell a rat; so father took her in 
his arms, and we all three went back the way she 
told us. After getting nearly two miles from home, 
she puinfed down a little tangled place, and we fol- 
lowed. And sure enough, there they were! it was 
a sort of earth and root cave, where a big tree had 
been blown down, and the bear had made her nest 
underneath. There were three splendid cubs, and @ 
big old bear. We had a fight for it, but we killed ’em 
all; and father said that Minnie should have the 
bounty, and all the money from the oil and skins. 
And so she had. You see, the old bear was off when 
she was trying to coax the little ones home, or I guess 
we should never have found much of her besides her 
sun-bonnet. A lot of men were up from town hunt- 
ing, and they went down to the place to see the nest, 
and one of ’em made a picture of it, with the prints 
of Minnie’s little bare feet in the clay right beside 
the bear-tracks. O, our Minnie’s a hunter, I tell 
you!” And the boy looked with fond pride on his 
little sister. 

I wonder what little city boys and girls would 
think, if they had to walk three miles to school, and 
carry a rifle with them to keep the bears off. Let 
them think of that, the next time they grumble over 
their hardships. 


. > 





A late writer wishes to know what more precious 
offering can be laid upon the altar of a gentleman’s 
heart than the first love of a pure, earnest and affec- 
tionate girl, with an undivided interest in eight cor- 





with desks on each side. The children had not come 
yet, so we opened the windows and waited. While 





my father lifted up his eyebrows, and said: 


we waited, Anne said, softly: 


ner lots and fourteen three-story houses? We give 
it up. We know of nothing half so touching, or, in 
other words, anything that most people would sooner 


Bumors of the Bay. 


WANTED THE WORTH OF HIS MONEY. 


Theatrical managers can relate some funny expe- 
riences, particularly of raids into the Provinces. 
MeVicker, now one of: the most successful of our 
Western managers, relates the following: 

“ It was in the year 184-, when business in general 
was very dull, and theatricals partict!arly so, that I 
was managing a theatre in Chicago. As the treasury 
was being rapidly exhausted, I determined to close 
up, and, as a last resort, take a few people and go on 
a gagging tour among the small villages and towns. 
At one littls village a lank old fellow came to the 
door and endeavored to get some redaction from the 
twenty-five cents admission-fee, in consideration of 
bringing bis entire family. 

*** You see,’ said he, ‘ we like to go to shows, and 
we make it a pint to patronize all that come here. 
We’re all coming—me and the old woman and all the 
young ’uns, twelve on us all, and we live five miles 
out. Can’t you put it to us at about twenty cents 
apiece?’ 

“ Which I couldn’t do, of course, as I saw that the 
old fellow and his folks were coming anyhow. 

“«* Wall, it’s putty tough, but here’s the dough. 
Give me the tickets.’ 

“That night they were all there, from the old man 
and woman down to the three-year-old. The next 
day the old man appeared again at the box-office. 
***See here, you, me and the old woman and all the 
young ‘uns was to your show last night.’ 

* « How did you like it?’ 

**< Wall, we liked it—never saw the old woman laf 
80 afore. But, ye see, I don’t think we quite got the 
worth of our money, squire.’ 

“** How so?’ 

“<<¢1°ll tell ye. My youngest boy got putty sleepy 
along about the middle. I ’spect he wouldn’t ’a done 
it if you’d commenced when you advertised. You 
know yourself it was about twenty minutes after the 
time advertised afore you histed your rag. You had 
@ feller fiddlin’, to be sure, but he was the wust fid- 
dler I ever heerd. We've got some putty bad fiddlers 
in this ’ere town, but he was wus than oll on ’em. 
Wall, as I was sayin’, my youngest boy got sleepy 
along about the middle of your play actin’, and slept 
through the last act. So, you see, me and the old 
woman think we didn’t get quite the wuth of our 
money. I’ve always made it a rule if a show didn’t 
give me the wuth of my money to make’em. How- 
sumever, if you'll let me in free to-night, I'll call it 
quits. It’s your fault that the boy went to sleep; not 
commencin’ when you advertised.’ 

“As the old fellow had lost half a day's time to 
come in from the country to see about it, I concluded 
to ‘ call it quits’ on his terms.” 





QUESTIONS FOR SHAKSPEARIAN SCHOLARS, 
Can the “ Native hue of resolution” be imitated 
with paint? 
Would a “dorg” look well with a twice-told tale? 
When “ grim-visaged war smoothed his wrinkled 
front,” did he iron his shirt-bosom?” 
When “ churchyards yawn,” are they sleepy? 
Was there ever an animal with a round, unvar- 
nished tale?” 
Was the “ fruitful river in the eye” ever geograph- 


ically described ? 
Was butter ever made from the “ milk of human 
kindness?” . 


Does “ blow wind, come wrack ” apply to the first 
of May? 

Ts the “ tide in the affairs of men” affected by the 
moon? 

Are the “ tender leaves of hope” green? 

Can the character of Woolsey be called *‘ heavy” 
because his “‘ high-blown pride broke under him?” 

Can a man fly with a pair of ‘“‘ wings as swift as 
meditation?” 

If there is “no virtue like necessity,” 
ways follow that necessity is a virtue? 


does it al- 





ANTI-BACHELOR'S MULTIPLICATION-TABLE. 


We find the following floating around, and will 
wager that it was ciphered out by some young lady 
who wants to get married, and finds her chance of 
entering the state matrimonial growing smaller by 
degrees and beautifully less, until she has abandoned 
all hope. We print it, however, as an item for male 
bipeds who have no “ better half” to ponder over: 

Twice two ‘“‘smashes” buys a box of hair-pins. 
Twice three “cobblers”’ buys tuck and side-combs. 
Twice four “lagers” buys a pair of gloves (female). 
Twice five “juleps” buys a pair of hoop-skirts. 
Twice six“ punches” buys a Vincennes collar (fe- 
male). Twice seven “ales” buys a pair of shoes 
(female). Twice eight “‘ toddies” buys a calico dress 
with cloth enough for a basque and pantalets (female). 
Twice ten “‘ sangarees ” buys a pair of stays, machine- 
stitched, with patent eyelets and embroidered beau- 
tifully down the neck. Twice eleven “slings” buys 
a collar and under-sleeves, and leaves a balance to- 
ward the fringe. Twice twélve “brandy straights” 
are in for one balmoral, two pair of long stockings, 
waterfall, tilters, and silk parasol. Twelve times 
twelve “ baskets of champagne” pays house rent for 
@ year, and leaves a margin. 

“‘ Mr. Timothy,’’ said a young lady who had been 
showing off her wit at the expense of a dangler, 
“ you remind me of a barometer, that is filled with 








**touch.” 


nothing in the upper story.” 











wore a hoop; but I did nothing of the kind. I had 
not seen a hoop, and nobody wore them; and when 
my mother had told us children that when she was a 
young woman she wore a hoop in the bottom of her 
} dress so large that she couldn’t get in at the pew- 
door when she went to church without pulling her 
hoop up on one side and getting it in edgewise, 1 
cried out: 
“© Mother Willian, what a fib!” 
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BY MI88 CAMILLA WILLIAN, 
eee 


“IT rede ye speak lowne, lest Kimmer should hear ye; 
Come sain ye, come cross ye, an* Gude be near yel" 


HEN my Cousin Tom came 
in one day, with two blue | 


something had happened to 
him. Not that he kept an 
assortment of visual organs 
for different occasions; but 
the dear fellow’s eyes are 
like Nova-Scotia skies, their 
blue hidden, as a rule, and 
revealed as an exception. 
Pale tilms of thought, pur- 
ple hazes of reverie or ten- 
derness, Scotch mists of 
utter laginess—each had ts 
turn, But on this occasion, 
as I have aaid, his eyes were 
blue. He shut the door, walked straight to the 
hearth-rug, pnt his hands behind him, tarned his 
back to the tire, and faced me, all with military 





precision. 

“ Camilla,” he said, in a concise manner, ‘I have 
seen the devil!” 
Naturally enough I asked what he was like. 
* He is like a young woman twenty-two years of 
age,” said Tum. “ He has a slight, limber form, he 
hw an intellectual head, he has green-gray eyes that 
look like windows with the curtains down, he has a 
great deal of duli-brown hair that looks as though it 
grew in a hot place and were a little scorched, he 
has a long nose, a short upper lip, and a full under 
li ” 
m Most faces have chins,” I suggested, eince he 
ssemed to have got through. 
“Chin? O, yes!—small and pointed—about as lit- 
tle of a chin as could well be tolerated. A chin, Ca- 
milla,” Tom said, taking bis hands from behind his 
back, and placing the first two fingers on his right 
hand, in an argumentative way, in his left palm, “a 
clin means a good deal. A well-squared chin clinches 
the character, it denotes grip. A man with a well- 
squared chin may go down, but, in my opinion, he Is 
meant to go up. A small chin is a loose rein; and 
‘ Facilis descensus Averni’—you know.” ° 
“1 know nothing of the kind,” I said, pettishly, 
not knowing a word of Latin. “If you have any- 
thing further to say, confine yourself to your mother- 
tongue.” 
Tom looked at me in a contemplative way, and al- 
lowed the fizz to work off. 
“T suppose you saw this thing sitting on a pinna- 
cle,” I said, presently. 
“ Well, yes,” he replied. “It was on the top of 
Bald-head, in the midst of a group of young giris. 
They called it Lize Blackburn, and | was introduced 
to it.”” 
“Tom,” I said, “‘whatdo you mean by calling 


eyes in his head, I knew ! 





gloves on his hands, and just curl up that near 
moustache a little.” 

While 1 am dressing. I may as well give a word of 
explanation. Tom Stanhope and I were cousins, as 

I have hinted befure; that is, when he was a baby, 
his mother, then a widow, 


married my mother’s | 
brother. 


So we called each other cousin, and scarce- 




















Mrs. John Blackburn's niece from the city the devil? | . 
4 I have heard of her, and knew she was coming. mee | 

is called a most accomplished young lady. 1 am | 
going to call on her this minute.” 

“I suppose you don’t want any company?” | 
remarked Tom, as I went toward the door. 

“ Of coturse, 1 do!” Todd. Gas te Wiis comnang | 
will put on a clean collar, and get a decent pair of 
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